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Notoriety is not fame. A man may gain notoriety 
by his follies or by his crimes ; but fame comes only 
to those who have forgotten themselves in their doing 
of something worthy of their best endeavors. A man 
may gain notoriety by pursuing it; but fame is ordi- 
narily gained by him who is pursuing some object of 
unselfish effort. 


Science has its place in this world, but it is a very 
small place. Feeling is more potent than knowledge. 
The literature that abides as a permanent influence 
among men is the literature of sentiment, rather than 
of fact. Men of scientific research are of service to 
their fellows, but theirs is, at the best, an inferior 
service. The better service, the greater service, the 
more permanent service, is always in the realm of the 
affections, not of the intellect. Knowledge shall van- 
ish away, but love abideth. Not all of us can have 
knowledge, but all of us can have love. . The lower 
plane of effort is not open to all, the higher plane is. 


Disapproving of others implies that we have already, 


46 | people. The Scriptures say much of the importance 


‘|ration! ‘Tacit, radically, means silent. 


peculiar temptation, or does more or less unconsciously 
from old habit, or association, or dull sensibility. 
What we do in that same unconscious or unresisting 
way, may be just what another abhors in us, because 
he has no temptation toward it or contracted weak- 
ness for it. Which of the two—yourself or your 
disapproved and shunned neighbor—has the better 
right to consider his failing of less consequence than 
the other’s, and to regard himself as the only just and 
impartial judge of both? 


The “ voice of the Lord” is the guide of the Lord’s 


and the benefit of heeding the Lord’s voice. A part 
of the Blessing connected with this command is, how- 
ever, lost when we restrict the province of that Voice, 
and limit its guidance to purely religious concerns. 
The voice of the Lord is to be listened for, not only 
in the sanctuary and in relation to our spiritual 
interests, but equally on the most practical occasions 
of life. It instructed the disciples in so small a matter 
as on which side of the ship to cast their net in order 
to catch fish. It should direct all the business plans 
and all the social visits of to-day. ‘“ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” ought to be the Christian’s 
constantly recurring question. The least duty provi- 
dentially indicated, secular as truly as sacred, is the 
Divine call to action; and a prompt obedietice is 
the only allowable response. Thus living, we shall 
have the fulfilment of God’s promise to those who 
“do his commandment,” “good success,”—as God 
estimates success. 


Truth often finds a lodgment deep down in the 
theart of the world, even though the world does not 
know it. The world is swayed and influenced by 
truths which it has never recognized in formal phrase 
as truths. Critics point out the fact that “ brevity 
is the soul of wit;” that in conciseness there is 
strength, in diffuseness there is weakness. The world 
has been told that until it has become trite to the ear. 
But the average speaker finds it easier to talk than 
to stop; the average writer acts as though the mul- 
tiplication of his words meant the multiplication of 
ideas. One might suppose that the world firmly be- 
lieved that verbosity and diffuseness and talkativeness 
were forcible and effective. Yet how often do we hear 
of a tacit admission ; a tacit agreement; a tacit decla- 
But because 
silence is so often impressive, expressive, ominous, we 
seldom, if ever, use “tacit ” to mean silent, but rather 
to mean declarative. Instead of thinking of it as 
signifying speechlessness, silence, we think of it rather 
as signifying speech, positive assertion. We even 
speak of a taciturn man as a “man of few words,” 
and imply by that that his words are full of meaning 
because they are so few. And so the world shows 
that it does set a high value on terseness, on brevity, 
on silence. It isa great thing to know when to speak; 
and to know when to be silent. But the power of 
expression is not wholly in speech, nor wholly in 
silence, but in the right relation of the two. 


Authors and speakers do not sufficiently realize 
how much the size, shape, and finish of a production 
has to do with its availability and fitness for present 





in some degree, approved of oupselves. What we dis- 
approve in another may be what that other does under 
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dealer would offer us joists and wall-beams; or we 

needed fence-paling, and he tried to satisfy us with 

fence-posts ; or we asked for posts, and he showed us 

telegraph-poles, we would at once decline further 

dealings with him. And if he still persisted, and told 

us that the posts were of the best and costliest wood, 

solid throughout, and that he would be willing to let 

us have them at less than cost, there would neverthe- 
less be no inducement for us to purchase; for we 
could not lath our partition, nor repair our broken 
paling, with posts. If, on the other hand, we needed 
rafters for a roof, and he would persuade us to take 
shingles instead, on the ground of their superiority in 
grain or in beauty of appearance, we should be amazed 
at his folly. Moreover, who would ever dream of: 
asking an architect to alter the plans of a proposed 
building, in order that the carpenter might cut the 
timber to his favorite sizes, or that he might utilize 
the stock already on hand in his lumber-yard, with- 
out going to the trouble of sawing and fitting it over? 
Yet it is practically this very thing that many speak- 
ers and authors insist on. They will not fit them- 
selves to the occasion, nor adapt their product to the 
needs of the structure as a whole. They will spoil a 
service by cumbering it with a big plank, or by 
planting in it a bulky pole, when they are expeectéd 
simply to crown it with a slender staff. When an 
editor asks them for a few laths, they will send in a 
great log. And then they actually expect the whole 
house to be rearranged and rebuilt to suit their size 
and style of stock. Instead of suiting themselves to 
the building, they would, insist that the building be 
suited to them. Let every intellectual designer and 
executor cultivate the faculty of planning and adapt 
ing his products to the needs that actually exist in 
the great world outside of himself; for nothing is 
really valuable that is not suitable for its purpose. 
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SCOLDING IS NEVER IN ORDER. 


Many a father who will not strike his child feels 
free to scold him. And a scolding mother is not 
always deemed the severest and most unjust of 
mothers. Yet, while it is sometimes right to strike a 
child, it is at no time right to scold one.  Scolding 
is, in fact, never in order, in dealing with a child, or 
in any other duty of life. 

To “scold” is to assail with noisy speech. The 
word itself seems to have a primary meaning akin to 
that of barking or howling. From its earliest use it. 
has borne a bad reputation. In common law, “a 
common scold” is a public nuisance, against which 
the civil authority may be invoked by the disturbed. 
neighborhéod. And it is true to-day as it was when 
spoken by John Skelton, four centuries ago, that 

“ A sclaunderous tunge, a tunge of a skolde, 
Worketh more mischiefe than can be tolde.” 

Scolding is always an expression of a bad spirit 
and of a loss of temper. This is as truly the case 
when a lovely mother scolds her child for breaking 
his playthings wilfully, or for soiling his third dress 
in one forenoon by playing in the gutter which he 
was forbidden to approach, as when one apple-woman 
yells out her abuse of another apple-woman in a 
street-corner quarrel. In either case the essence of 





uses. If when we went to the lumber-yard for a few 
barrow strips of timber or for a bundle of laths, the 


the scolding is in the multiplication of hot words in 
expression of strong feelings that, while eminently 























natural, ought to be held in better control. The 
words themselves may be very different in the two 
cases, but the spirit and method are much alike in 
both. It is scolding in the one case as in the other ; 
and scolding is never in order. ! 

If a child has done wrong, a child needs talking 
to; but no parent ought to talk to a child while that 
parent is unable to talk in a natural tone of voice, 
and with carefully measured words. If the parent 
is tempted to speak rapidly, or to multiply words 
Without stopping to weigh them, or to show an excited 
state of feeling, the parent’s first duty is to gain entire 
self-control, Until that control is secured, there is 
~ no use of the parent’s trying to attempt any measure 
of child-training. The loss of self-control is for the 
time being an utter loss of power for the control of 
others. This is as true in one sphere as in another. 

An admirable work on “ Dog-Training” says on this 
yery point, to the dog-trainer; “ You must keep per- 
fectly cool, and must suffer no sign to escape of any 
anger or impatience ; for if you cannot control your 
temper, you are not the one to train a dog.” “Do 
hot allow yourself,” says this. instructor, “under any 
circumstances to speak to your pupil in anything but 
_ your ordinary tone of voice.” And, recognizing the 

- difficulties of the case, he adds: “ Exercise an un- 

wearied patience ; and if at any time you find the 
strain upon your nerves growing a little’ tense, leave 
him at once, and wait until you are perfectly calm 
before resuming the lesson.” That is good counsel 
for him who would train a dog—or a child; for in 
either dog-training or child-training, scolding—loud 
and excited talking—is never in order. 
«' In giving commands, or in giving censure to a 
child, the fewer and the more calmly spoken words 
the better. A child soon learns that scolding means 
less than quiet talking; and he even comes to find a 
certain satisfaction in waiting silently until the scolder 
has blown off the surplus feeling which vents itself in 
this way. There are times, indeed, when words may 
he multiplied to advantage in explaining to.a.child 
the nature and consequences of his offense, and the 
reasons why he should do differently in the future; 
but such words should always be spoken in gentle- 
ness, and in self-controlled earnestness. Scolding, 
rapidly spoken censure and protest in the exhibit of 
strong feeling, is never in order as a means of train- 
dng and directing a child. 


scold their children more or less, Rarely can a child 
say, “My parents never scold me.” Many a child is 
well trained in spite of his being scolded. Many a 
parent is a good parent notwithstanding the fact that 
Ae scolds his children. But no child is ever helped 
‘or benefited by any scolding that he receives; and 
no parent ever helps or benefits his child by means 
of a scolding. Scolding is not always ruinous, but it 
is always out of place. 

If, indeed, scolding has any good effect at all, that 
effect is on the scolder, and not on the scolded. 
Scolding is the outburst of strong feeling that strug- 
gies for the mastery under the pressure of some out- 
side provocation, It never benefits the one against 
‘whom it is directed, nor yet those who are its outside 
observers, however it may give physical relief to the 
-one who indulges in it. .If, therefore, scolding is an 
unavoidable necessity on the part of any parent, let 
that parent at once shut himself, or herself, up in a 
room, where the scolding can be indulged in without 
harming any one. But let it be remembered that, 
as an element in child-training, scolding is never, 
never, in order. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Now that the Old Testament is a fresh subject of criti- 
cal examination and comment, there is a double interest 
in all that throws light upon its literature and language. 
The new researches and the new discoveries in the realm 
of Assyriology are doing much to promote a better un- 
derstanding of many points that have been in obscurity 
hitherto, Just now there comes the story of an Assyrian 


library of thirty-five centuries ago; brought te view by 
the brilliant and indefatigable Professor Sayce, with its 
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important bearings on the Old Testament text. And on 
every side there are students in this realm who are con- 
tributing their quota to the elucidation of this text. One 
of these students in New England, a veteran scholar in 
both Hebrew and Assyrian, writing from. his summer 
home, on the Massachusetts coast, gives an illustration 
of the value of this line of research, as follows: 


Many thanks for the prompt appearance of The Sunday 
School Times at our summer home. It makes most excellent 
Sunday reading, brimming over with water fresh from the wells 
of salvation, and leading the reader far into the inner sanctuary 
of the Word. If all prized it as they ought, your mailing 
¢lerks would have their hands full in changing addresses for 
the summer. But I sat down to write about Assyrian help td 
the right understanding of Old Testament phrases, One of the 
first things to meet my eye in the number for July 6 was the 
statement of Professor Green, in his comment on 1 Samuel 7 ; 3, 
that “ Ashtaroth is the plural [of] Ashtoreth, a goddess of. the 
Canaanites, known alsc by the Greek name Astarte.” If 
Hebrew scholarship could furnish a better definition, Professor 
Green would have given it; for he is a thorough Hebrew 
scholar. But here the Assyrian comes to our help; for there 
Ishtar is not only a proper name, but also a common noun 
meaning “ goddess,” and the plural is Ishtarati (Professor 
D. G. Lyon’s Manual, pp. 27, 102). It seems to me this is the 
true meaning of the Hebrew word “Ashtaroth,” so that “ Baalim 
and Ashtaroth ” means “ the gods and goddesses.”” The Baals 
here may correspond to the Assyrian phrase “ Ilani Rabuti,”"— 
the great gods,—Ilani being the plural of Ilu (Heb., El). As 
my library is not here, I can give only one reference in qupport 
of this rendering. In the account Asshur-bani-pal gives of the 
war with his rebel brother Shamash Shumakin (“ Inscriptions 
of Western Asia,” Vol. V., p.4, line 88), he says: “ Tlani-shunu 
zinuuto, Ishtarati-shunu sabsaati uniikh,’’— ‘ Their angry gods 
and enraged goddesses I quieted.” Here, itis true, [lani repre- 
sents the gods; but in the same volume already quot@l (p..64, 
line 9), Nabonidus calls the god Sin “ Bilu rabun,”’—that is, 
great Lord (Heb., Baal),—-and (line 14) he gives the same title 
to the god Bil (also, Heb., Baal). Baalim, then, would include 
all the great Baals or great gods; and I remember that a stone 
from Deir el Qala, near Beirut, bore an inscription to Baal 
Markos, or the Lord of, Sports, in addition to those mentioned 
in the Old Testament. ‘While on the subject of gods and lords, 
may I add a query? I have never been quite satisfied with 
the *‘pluralis excellentie” explanation of the Hebrew word 
Elohim.” May it not be that while the Hebrew felt that he 
vindicated the unity of God sufficiently by the name El and 
the proper name Yahveh, he also used Elohim to denote that 
his one God included all that the nations vainly tried to set 
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forth -by their unwieldy Pantheons? They had their. god of, 


heaven,—in Assyria, represented by Anu; in Greece, by Zeus; 
and in Rome, by Jupiter: their god of the sea,—in Greece, 
Poseidon ; in Rome, Neptune: and their god of the lower world, 

—in Babylonia, Ia; in Greece and Rome, Pluto, They had 
not only Vesta, their goddess of the hearth ; Ceres, of the field ; 
Pomona, of the orchard, to say nothing of Bacchus, the god of 
the vineyard, and many more, but, numerous as they were, the 
one Jehovah performed the functions assigned to them all, and 


‘of even as many more as might be added to their numbers, 


¢cMost parents, even the gentler and kindlier parents, | 


Such comments are an earnest of the help to an un- 
derstanding of the Hebrew which is to come through a’ 
better understanding of the Assyrian. 


That children can memorize more easily than older 
persons, is,a fact not to be questioned. That children 
ought to memorize that which will be of service to them 
in later life, is a truth of obvious importance. That 
children can understand as much as they ought to memo- 
rize, is a fact which the experience of all wise teachers 
goes to prove. That children ought not to memorize 
words to which they attach no meaning, is a truth that 
is asserted by the foremost educators of the world, and 
that is in accordance with the nature of the human 
mind. Yet it is so much easier to force a child to 
memorize words without explaining them to him, than 


it is to give him their fitting explanation, that the |: 


natural laziness of parents and teachers has caused the 
neglect and wronging of children ai this point for many 
generations. There is a greater readiness than ever 
before to. be just toward the children in this direction, 
and to be wise and industrious in their teaching; but 
there are still found those who are loath to believe that 
their parents were wholly in error in promoting parrot 
memorizing. A Massachusetts inquirer, who is ready to 
concede much in the right direction, wants it understood 
that there are good names to be quoted in favor of the 
old-time practice, She says: 

I know that itisoften asserted, and that it has your reiterated 
endorsement, that a child should not be required to memorize 
anything which he cannot comprehend. Now, perhaps it is 
presumption on my part,—but I do not hold to the same view, 
1 have been engaged in the primary Sunday-school work for 
several years, and this opinion is the result of careful study and 
observation. Of this much I am fully convinced, however,— 
that every doctrine, every truth, taught, should be explained 
and illustrated ta the child just as fur as it is practicable to do 
go; butt maintain that there are texts of Scripture, doctrines, 
and precepts, and possibly commands, which very small chil- 








dren cannot wholly grasp, and yet which I think cannot be too 

early planted in their young minds. Like certain kinds of 
grain, these seed-truths may lie dormant until the right tims 
and conditions arrive for them to germinate. Now, to illustrate 
this, will you allow me to quote from the Rev, Dr. Peabody of 

Harvard University, in an article published not long ago, on the 
subject, ‘“ Books that Have Helped Me:” “J learned to read be. 
fore I was three years old, and foremost among the books that 
have helped me I must put Webster’s Spelling.Book. ...‘No 
man can put off the law of God.’ When I toiled, day after day, 
on this sentence, I probably had no idea of its meaning; but 
there is nothing better for a child than.to learn by rote, and to 
fix in enduring remembrance, words which, thus sown deep, 
will blossom into fruitful meaning with growing years. Since 
I began to think and feel on subjects within the province of 
ethics, this maxim has never been out of my mind. I have 
employed it as a test for my experience and observation. It is 
a fundamental truth in my theology. It underlies my moral | 
philosophy. It has molded my ethical teaching in the pulpit 
and in the class-room, in utterance and in print,” ete. The 
italics are mine. What testimony could be stronger, or come 
from higher authority? I say, explain, as far as you can, but 
don’t hesitate to put the dhawcuiien of a grand thought, of a 
great truth, in a child’s mind because you know he is yet too 
young to grasp its meaning. That phrase, meaningless to the 
baby intellect, may be quickened into life, and its fruitage may 
be wondrously rich in the coming years. ; 

The main point is conceded when it is said that 
“every doctrine, every truth, taught, should be explained 
and illustrated to the child just as far as it is practicable 
to do so;” and inasmuch as every doctrine and évery 
truth which a child ought to be taught, as a child, can 
be explained and illustrated so that a child can compre- 
hend it as fully as a theologian, it is a wrong to a child 
to give that doctrine, or truth, to him in words which he 
cannot yet comprehend. Who doubts that the words, 
“No man can put off the law of God,” could be explained 
and illustrated to a child who could first read them, so 
that he could comprehend them as fully as any professor 
in Harvard University? If young Peabody did not 
have those words explained and illustrated to him when 
he was a child, he was grossly wronged by neglect; and 
it would be a shame to any teacher to follow the bad 
example of his non-instructor. And as to the idea that 
a meaningless word is a seed, that is asad mistake.. It 
is a thought that is a seed for the mind, The word is at 
the best but a seed-husk. ‘Let the child have a thought 
while a-child, and that thought will prove a seed;*buta 
‘word’ is nota &éed any widre than it is'd thought. ““Per- 
haps Dr. Peabody gained a thought when he first memo- 
rized those words. If he did not, he was hindered, rather 
than helped, by their parrot memorizing, whatever he 
may think on the subject. 

From Alabama-another letter comes on this subject, 
also from a primary-class teacher, as follows: 

Please accept heartfelt thanks for the forcible Notes on Open 
Letters [on parrot memorizing] of June 29. As a four years’ 
.| teacher of an infant class of over one hundred, I could give 
many grave difficulties pertaining to the present method of 
“unintelligent memorizing,” against which I have appealed 
and protested without avail, invariably receiving the response 
from parents and leaders, “The time will come when those 
words shall be understood.” Please let me know, in Notes on 
Open Letters, if you do not think that to compel a child four 
and five years old to memorize such golden texts as “ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission,” and ‘‘ Now is Christ risen 
from the dead and become the firstfruits of them that slept,” is 
indisputably “lumbering the mind with mere Bible words.” 
Do you think that there is any possible power by which-a 
teacher can “help to an understanding” of such, by the little 
ones? The great Teacher, our example, did not expound 
parables and doctrines to little children,—he is described as 
lovingly blessing them,—and why should it be done now? 
Yet the quoted texts are a sample of what is apportioned to 
teachers to teach, and the infants to learn. In your unsur- 
passed editorials the children possess a strong friend. In all 
Christian earnestnéds, I beg you to continue to defend them 
against the present injustice toward them ; for I firmly believe 
that the reason so many of our Sunday-school scholars stay 
away, and are lost in the world, is because thejr. minds in 
the beginning are clouded and myented with themes too deep 
for them, 

_ It is true that the “ golden texts” of the International 
lessons are not always suited to the comprehension of 
primary-class scholars, and that therefore it is not always 
well to force the memorizing of these verses by the little 
folks. But there are Bible texts which little children can 
comprehend, and which are worth storing in both mind 
and’ memory. And be it remembered that a thing 
stored in the memory is not always stored in the mind ; 
nothing is stored in the mind until it has a meaning 
attached to it. The mind takes cognizance of thoughts, 
ideas, truths; not of mere meaningless words,—even 
though these be in the memory. Whoever has a child 
to teach and to train, ought to aid a child+in under- 
standing words, and then i in memorizing them, Nothing 
short of this is right, or wise, or justifiable. 
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UNDER THE STARS 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


As one who walks along a city street 
With footsteps’slow, uneven, unelate, 

And sudden hears the stirring, heartful beat 
Of martial music passing by in state, 

Quickens in pace and blood, his laggard feet 
Become a soldier’s marching on to Fate ; 


So I, thought-smitten, dull and out of tune, 

Passed from a beetling room, from sound of tears, 
To walk beneath the stars that night of June, . 

And try to glimpse again fair, vanished years. 
And lo! my blood was stirred, and very soon 

I kept march-time to music of the spheres. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





KINGS AND RULERS IN THE 
ANCIENT EAST. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
CANON OF CANTERBURY. 


Kingly government was very early established in the 
East. According to Berosus, it prevailed in Babylonia 
for many centuries—indeed, for some thousands of years 
—before the Deluge. However this may have been, it 
js certain that, not many centuries after that great catas- 
trophe, an organized monarchy was set up in Southern 
Babylonia, or Chaldea, which maintained itself, with 
scarcely a break, until the conquest of the Babylonian 
Empire by Cyrus. We have evidence of this in the 
scriptural account of the primitive kingdom of Nimrod 
(Gen. 10: 8-10), and also in the native annals of the 
country, which certainly go back to a period of from 
2000 to 3000 years before the Christian era.’ In Assyria, 
monarchy cannot be proved to have arisen so early; but 
there were kings, or, at any rate, sole rulers (patesi), of 
Asshur from about B. C. 1500 or B. C. 1600.2. Egyptian 
chronology is still beset with so much difficulty and 
obscurity that we cannot state with any confidence the 
millennium within which the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
originated; but the great monarchs who erected the 
Pyramids can scarcely be assigned to a later age than 
B. C, 2000 ; and they had had, beyond a doubt, many 
predecessors.’ Besides these great organized monarchies, 
which bore sway over large tracts of country, the East 
was full, anciently, of petty kingdoms, as those of Elam 
(Gen, 14: 1), of the Hittites (1 Kings 10 : 29), of Syria 
(1 Kings 11 : 24), of Hamath (2 Sam. 8 : 9), of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Salem, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Bashan, Tyre, 
Sidon, etc. In some regions, as Philistia, Phoenicia, 
Canaan, Upper Syria, and Upper Mesopotamia, almost 
every city had its king (Josh. 12: 9-24; 1Sam.6: 5; 
1 Kings 20: 1; 2 Kings 7: 6, etc.), and the whole land 
was parceled out into a number of small principalities, 
each of which must have been confined within some ten 
‘or a dozen geographical square miles. Occasionally, in 
the countries where this system prevailed, circumstances 
would arise which would lead to the formation of con- 
federacies under a single head; and sometimes these con- 
federacies would become more or less permanent, passing 
thus into the class of organized monarchies, Thus, 
about B. C. 1400-1300, we find the Hittite tribes consoli- 
dated into an important kingdom, which wars upon 
equal terms with Ezypt, while both earlier and later the 
nation is broken up, and divided into a number of petty 
states, each under its own monarch. 

The ordinary notion of kingly power in the ancient 
East assigned to the monarch an almost unlimited con- 
trol over the lives, liberties;and property of his subjects. 
The king did that which was right in his own eyes. It 
was held that he “could do no wrong.” He arrested, 
imprisoned, and, if he chose, put to death, all who in 
any way offended him (Gen. 40: 1-3, 22). He could 
require forced labor from as many of his subjects as he 
chose (Exod. 1: 11-14; 5: 4-19; 1 Kings 5: 13-16). He 
could exact what taxation, or “ benevolence,” he thought 
proper (2 Kings 15: 20). If he coveted any man’s prop- 
erty, he could easily cause a charge of treason to be 
brought against him, and have him condemned and 
executed, whereupon all his property escheated to the 
crown (1 Kings 21: 1-16). Asa general rule, legislation 
was wholly in his power. The king’s word was law. 
He could issue his decrees upon any and every subject, 
and his decrees must be obeyed (Exod. 1: 16; Esther1: 
22; 3: 12,18; 8: 8-12; Dan. 3: 4-6, ete.), under pen- 
alty of instant execution. No legislative bodiés existed 
anywhere in the ancient East, nor had any state a written 





1 See Mr. G. Smith’s “‘ History of Babylonia,’ edited. by Professor 
Sayce, ‘ Introductory Sketch,” p. 23. 
# Rawlinson, ‘‘ Anolent Monarchies,”’ Vol. IT, 
_ * Manetho placed them in his fourth dynasty of kings, 


constitution. The king, of course, decided on peace or 
war. If he chose to take advice, it was by his own free 
will; he was in no way bound to do so, ' 

Practically, however, there were in/ many states cer- 
tain limitations to the royal authority, which could not 
be overstepped without causing discontent, dissatisfac- 
tion, and such a sense of injury as might lead to revolu- 
tion. Often there was a priestly class, possessed of rights 
and privileges with which few monarchs would dare to 
interfere (Gen. 47 : 22), and with which, if they inter- 
fered, uncomfortable results were apt to follow. Some- 
times, though not very often, there was something 
approaching to an unwritten constitution,—some body 
of laws and usages which were traditionally regarded as 
unchanging, and which could not be contravened with- 
out peril. Of this kind was “ the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altered not”’ (Esther 1: 19; Dan. 6: 8, 
etc.), whereby the king himself was trammeled, though 
recourse was sometimes had to ingenious devices in 
order to effect his release. For instance, when Cambyses 
wished to marry his sister, and inquired of the royal 
judges whether Persian law permitted the union, they 
replied: ‘ We find on the Persian code no law allowing 
the monarch to marry his sister; but we find a law enact- 
ing that the king of the Persians may do whatever he 
pleases.” + The check upon the monarch was thus in no 
case very great; and if he were a man of strong and 
determined character, the constraining force of the un- 
written constitution was very slight indeed. 

A more powerful restraint was the existence, in many 
states, of a body of nobles traditionally invested with 
certain rights and privileges. In Persia there were 
seven families recognized as being of the highest rank, 
with whose members alone the king might intermarry,’ 
and whose heads—known as “the seven princes of 
Persia and Media” (Esther 1 : 14)—had free aceess at 
all times to the royal person.* These seven grandees 
formed a sort of privy council, which the monarch was 
bpund to consult on all matters. of importance, and 
which, conjointly with the king, appointed commis- 
sioners to inquire into the condition of provinces (Ezra 
7: 14). , The power of such a band of nobles was very 
considerable, and if they united together to put pressure 
upon a monarch, it was very difficult for him to resist 
them (see Dan. 6 : 6-9, 15). Where the nobility was 
official, as in Egypt, the controlling power which it 
exercised was much less; but still it was in some degree 
a check upon mere caprice, and practically limited, to a 
certain extent, the monarch’s absolute authority. 

Kings sometimes voluntarily divested themselves of a 
portion of their power, making over some of their func- 
tions to others, Originally the judicial office was one of 
the chief of the royal functions, and in some cases a 
monarchy is said to have been set up principally or 
solely for the purpose of obtaining a wise and upright 
jndge.* Thesupreme rulers of states sometimes bore the 
name of “judges,” as at Carthage, among the Hebrews 
at one period (Judg. 2: 16; 3: 10, etc.), and for a time 
at Tyre But when communities grew large, it was 
found impossible for a single individual to hear all the 
complaints, decide all the quarrels, and judge all the 
criminals, within his kingdom (comp. Exod. 18 : 18-26). 
Accordingly, in most states of any considerable size, 
the judicial office was early separated from the other 
kingly functions, and assigned to special persons, who 
decided all ¢auses either absolutely or with the limita- 
tion of a right of appeal to the monarch or his repre- 
sentative (2 Chron. 19:5-11). We find causes, even of the 
highest importance to the crown, tried in Egypt by per- 
sons others than the king;® and the same was the case in 
Persia, where the high judicial functionaries were known 
as “royal judges,” and had the right, not only of apply- 
ing the law, but of declaring what the law wasi’ 

Another function understood to belong to kings in the 
ancient East, which now rarely attaches to them, was 
that of accompanying their armies to the field, and act- 
ing as commander-in-chief. The monarchs of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, in the remoter times, 
| almost universally go out to battle with their troops, 


But these occasions are con{paratively rare, the general 
rule being, as stated above, that the kings should show 
their fitnéss to rule by taking the lead in war as well as 
in peace, by exposing their persons to dangers and con- 
ducting their armies to victory. 
In the great empires of the ancient East two kinds of 
kings were recognized,—the suzerains or the actual head 
of the empires, and the subject monarchs, who, under the © 
control and superintendence of the suzerains, were per- 
mitted to govern their respective states. It was in con- 
nection with this distinction that the rulers of the 
empires took to themselves the appropriate titles of 
“king of kings” and “lord of lords” (Dan. 2: 37; Ezra 
7:12). The subject-monarchs often assumed almost as 
much state as their suzerains, and practically were not 
interfered with in their governments. But from time to 
time they had to do homage to the great monarch or 
lord paramount, and they had to pay him, year by year, 
a fixed tribute (1 Kings 4: 21; 2 Kings 17:4). More- 
over, they were bound at all times to permit the passage 
of their suzerain’s troops through their territory, and to 
aid him in his expeditions by sending on demand a con- 
tingent of troops.’ 

From these subject-kings must be distinguished the 
“ governors” or “ satraps,” who, in the better organized 
empires, after a time, ordinarily replaced them. These 
latter received their nomination and their right of rule 
wholly from the heads of empires, and were removable 
at pleasure. They were often interfered with by com- 
missioners, who reported directly to the sovereign on 
the state of their governments, and they were generally 
mere civil servants, without any authority over the mili- 
tary administration. Great satraps, however, not infre- 
quently arose, who got the military administration into 
their hands, and assumed a pomp and state which made 
them scarcely distinguishable from the subject-kings.’ 
Revolts and wars sometimes followed, and, in Persia, 
there were cases where the revolted satrap succeeded in 
making himself independent. 
~ Oxford, England. 





SENSITIVENESS AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
INFERIORITY. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


There are some people who are always managing to 
get themselves insulted and neglected. They are most 
uncomfortable persons to get along with, and right dis- 
agreeable withal. Those who take pains to pay them 
attentions are often obliged to hear the tale of the 
neglects and slights which they have suffered; and no 
prophetic gift is necessary to assure them that, sooner 
or later, they will be made the subjects of similar 
descriptions to other parties. For you can be certain 
that what people say about others they will say about 
you on the slightest provocation. Itis a vain delusion 
to suppose that people do not talk to others about you 
as they talk about others to you. You take, sometimes, 
a little delight in the caustic remarks of Neighbor A 
about Neighbor B. Remember that you are to be the 
subject of a similar conversation the next evening. Here 
is one of the greatest difficulties in getting along with 
sensitive people. From their constant complaints of 
neglect by others, you are led to see that the price of 
their friendship must be eternal vigilance in paying 
them attentions; and, if you have any experience in 
this line, or understarfd the philosophy of this sensi- 
tiveness, you may know that you will miserably fail. 
The more friendly you grow, the more imminent is 
your peril. The lower you bow, the more regularly you 
call, the more eagerly you press through the aisle at 
church to shake hands, the more seriously will your first 
omission be construed, and the more soundly will you be 
scored as proud and heartless. Let the man or woman 
who has a thoroughly sensitive relative or neighbor say_ 
whetheh, by any diligence of effort, he was ever able for 
any long period to avoid the charge of neglect. What 
pastor ever met the demands of that chronically over- 
looked and neglected parishioner? 





direct their movements, and fight at their head. Still, 
this function too might be delegated, and we find 


taking the place of the king occasionally,® even in great 
expeditions, just as the “ captain of the host” occasion- 
ally does in Israel (2 Sam. 10: 7-14; 11: 1-25, ete.). 





1 Herod. 3:31. 2 Herod.3:8t. *H rod. 5: 84. 
oo 
4Herod. 1:97. 5 Menander, Tr. 2. 
¢ * Records of the Pust,’”’ Vol. VIIL., pp. 57-65 ; Vol. XIL., pp. 114, 115. 





7 Herod, 3: 31. 

82 Kings 18 :17; Isa, 20:1; ‘‘ Ancient Monarchies,” Vol. IL, pp. 
101, 109; Vol. III., pp. 478, bua; * Kecords of the Past,’’ Vel. V1., pp. 
81-83; Herod, § : 11s, ete, 


Assyrian ‘“‘tartans” and Egyptian and Persian generals | 


Such is the practical difficulty of getting on with such 
sensitive folk. The real nature of this quality must 
| next be inquired into. The characteristic utterance of 
this sensitiveness is: ‘He (or, more commonly, she) 
needn’t feel above me; I am as good as (meaning often 
a little better than) he (she) is. I don’t care for him 
(her) either.’ This is the bidge of the order of sensi- 
tive folk; this is a condensed statement of principles 
| which contains the whole philosophy. A glance beneath 
| the surface of this declaration of independence reveals 
| several principles which were not intended to be enun- 
| 'see “ Ancient Monarehics,”’ Vol. IL, p. 236, note 7, 
| See “ Ancient Monarchies,’’ Vol. I11., pp. 418, 419, 
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ciated, One is vain ani’ weak pride, “Tam as good,” 
etc., is the motto which this sensitiveness always puts 
upon its banner. The language of sensitiveness is the 
_ language of boasting. It is well known that the person 
whose self-protection is the frequent profession of his 
honesty will bear watching. The man who says three 
times a day to his creditors, “I am honest,” knows that 
heisacheat. The person whose perpetual profession 
‘is, “Tam as good,” etc., is secretly conscious of his infe- 
‘tiority, and is keeping up a vigorous protestation against 
it only to drown that consciousness in himself and to 
prevent others from sharing it. It is a vain effort. You 
cannot so effectually proclaim your real inferiority as by 
boasting your equality or superiority to others, It mat- 
ters not whether the particular comparison made be true 
ornot, You may or may not be the equal of the person 
jin question, The assertion of the claim asa ground of 
ponsideration is the language and tone of vain pride, 
which i is a mark of a petty mind and a mean spirit. 
. One of the differences between pride and the con- 
sciousness of real merit is that pride works by personal 
comparisons, Pride boasts over other people; merit 
measures itself by an absolute standard. Pride measures 
itself by others, and seems big to itself; merit measures 
itself by a true ideal and perfect law, and is conscious 
of its own imperfection. Therefore, the man who is 
conscious of real merit is a humble man. He ‘is not 
afraid of a slight. He has something to fall back upon. 
ue is conscious that his life has principles and character 
neath it, and he falls back upon these. They are not 
- all which they ought to be, but they are a strength and 
‘support for him, and they will win for him such recog- 
nition as his real qualities entitle him to. The man of 
real character knows perfectly that he will have such 
recognition and appreciation as his personal qualities fit 
him to receive. Could anything be plainer than that 
person who constantly fears that he will fail of 
‘proper recognition, really doubts whether he has the 
qualities which would entitle him to receive it? Real 
superiority of mind need have no fear on this score, and 
will have none. The person who has interests and ideas 
has a life in himself, and never thinks of looking here 
and there to see whether he receives proper attention. 
But the person of petty interests and barren mind has 
nothing else to do but to look for slights and make 
ts of his worthiness of more considerate treatment, 
Here lie both the inferiority and the pride of such 
minds; for these two go together. 
“The commander does not fear lest he may fail of some 
man’s support, if he knows that his citadel is strong. It 
is the leader who is secretly conscious of weakness who 
is tormented with such fear. So the man who is con- 
scious of real moral strength does not concern: himself; 
gout some person’s bow or smile ;, this is reserved for 
the weak, frivolous, and barren minds who would like 
to persuade themselves and others of their superiority, 
but who have so little depth of soil and vigor of life 
that their flowers bloom only in the light of social 
smiles and kindred attentions. 

, But the chief reason why the professions of sensitive- 
ness are the very advertisement of inferiority, is that 
they betray a craving for a kind of recognition which no 
generous or noble mind would be anxious to have. Why 
is the sensitive woman vexed because she has been (gen- 
erally apparently) slighted? For nothing is so apparent 
as her intense vexation, though she professes not to care. 
Why not take the ground, If a person does not like 
my company, this is evidence that we are not congenial, 
and this evidence shall be perfectly satisfactory to both 
parties? Why should I wish to attach myself to some- 
body who does not want me? Why should I be angry 
if this attachment is not encouraged? The fact that I 
am angry shows that I crave the recognition, not for 
merit’s sake, but to gratify myyvanity, or to lift myself 
up by clinging to the skirts of another, I cannot stand 
in my own right, hence I must fawn upon mf richer 
neighbor; I must/court the smiles of the better dressed ; 
T must curry the favor of those who ride in carriages. 
Tf I fail at any point, I am insulted. Why? Because 
my selfishness is foiled. Because I did not succeed in 
keeping up appeurances. Because I could not rise, in 
some way, by means of others. Having no merit of my 
own by which to rise and stand, and failing to climb up 
to a show of consequence by attachment to others, I am 
mad, It is the normal termination of an ambition which 
is vain and superficial; which does not terminate upon 
character and merit, but upon a show of social standing, 
and a semblance of qualities which have no existence. 
It is the miserable disappointment of minds whose care 
is all what they can seem to be, rather than what they 
shall be. This sensitiveness is the mark of petty con- 











side and foolleh ae It is the hedge of intellec- 
tual and moral inferiority. Ask any pastor if his most 
sensitive. people are not his weakest, most inactive, 
uninterested, and useless people. Ask auy neighbor if 
his most touchy and will-be-neglected neighbor is not 
in every respect the person whom he least likes to live 
next door to. 

The suggestion lies near at hand, that, where unchee 
are really shunned and avoided, there is a_ first-rate 
reason for it. There are some persons who are neglected 
and slighted. This is always sad, unfortunate, and per- 
haps wrong. But the plain truth is, that, as yet, no way 
has been devised to make persistently disagreeable people 
popular, And, of all disagreeable traits, we set down 
the habitual complaining of sensitive persons, and their 
caustic bitterness over those who have neglected them, 
in the first rank, 

How can this matter be corrected? It is not an easy 
matter to remedy the qualities of mind and disposition 
which create the typically sensitive person. - But it 
should be easier to cease advertising the pettiness of 
spirit which lies behind most of these complaints of 
neglect. Whether the right explanation of sensitiveness 
has here been given, or not, the fact remains that it is the 
offspring of a servile spirit, and betrays the fact, if not 
the clear consciousness, of inferiority. It is safe to say 
that no generous mind, whose claim to recognition is 
grounded on real worth, is ever haunted by this abject 
sense of neglect. Merit, conscious of itself, does not 
need patronage, although it enjoys appreciation and 
welcomes companionship. In real character and moral 
worth, there is a basis for a real fellowship of. life which 
does. not’ require that mere adventitious recognition 
which the “sensitive” mind so much craves. It lives 
on something deeper and more satisfying. It has no 
interest in comparing itself with its neighbors, or in 
reckoning dollars with them. The man of merit, brains, 
and sense, can thrive as well, if others have more than 
he, as before. As he has no need to be sensitive, so be 
has no occasion to be jealous; for sensitiveness. and 
jealousy are but the two sides of the same quality of 
character. The cure of the one is the cure of the other; 
that is, a manly spirit, generosity of mind, dependence 
upon reality and not show, self-reliance, the ambition 
for real worth, the development of genuine santa and 
moral manhood. 

Yale University. 





THE GUEST. 
“BY ADALINE HOHF BEERY, 


The feast is spread; in service fair 
Of Ophir’s gold, with chasings rare, 
Wait the dear gifts I asked in prayer,— 
The broken bread, 
And wine blood-red. 


T asked the Lord to sit with me, 

To let me all those tokens see, 

The marks wrought on the blood-stained tree, 
Of love the sum. 
And will he come? 


e ¢ 


A step sounds lightly; he is near! 
toom for my soul’s companion dear, 
Blesséd the hour that brings him here! 

I scarce can eat, 
His word’s so sweet. 


He tells me of that anguished night, 
Scene of the scourge, the prayer, the flight, 
Prelude to Calvary’s awesome sight, 
The lifting up, 
The bitter cup. 
He shows his tender, gift-used hands, 
His feet, his side, with mortal brands, 
A ransom offering for all lands. 
O blessed Christ, 
, So sacrificed ! 


T listen to the story low; 
My love burns with a clearer glow; 
He smiles, and bids me strengthened go, 
I leave his feet 
For use more meet. 
Huntingdon, Pa, 





A LAY SERMON ON GAMBLING. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


I want to write out a short conversation upon gambling, 
which I once had-with a man who seemed to me to 
speak sense. : 

Some years ago, I was waiting one evening for the 
mail-stage to come into a remote mining set:lement in 
the Rocky Mountains, A chilly breeze swept up the 





eeptions of life, of perverted ideas of merit, of false 





gossip, into “ The Senate,”—the great rendezvous of the 
camp. It was a combination of drinking-saloon, res. 
taurant, billiard-room, and gambling-plaée, all under one « | 
roof, and was usually. orderly and quiet ‘enough to suit 

anybody,—at least, in those parts, 

Out there then (and yet, to some extent) every eating. 

house had a bar as a matter of course ;-and gambling. 

tables were set before perfectly open doors, all that public 

sentiment required being that the game should be 

“square.” A man could go in and out of “ The Senate” 

without implying that he was either gambler or drunkard, 

and without suffering any loss of respectability whatever, 

—though, of course, no man of much standing would hang 
about there. 

Well, that evening the quiet was suddenly broken by 
a quarrel over a private game of poker, where one player 
‘found the other cheating, and outwitted him by a trick 
in return. Then pistols were drawn, and a would-be 
homicide was knocked down and rendered powerless by 
a neat blow from a young stranger. 

It was-all over in a minute, and then I found the 
stranger inquiring for my chum, Bullock. I therefore 
introduced myself, and: invited him to walk with me up 
to our cabin. He said his name was McTavish, that he 
had lately arrived from Scotland, and had just come in 
on the stage,—straight from Denver. 

“ The driver told me,” he remarked as we stepped out, 

“that vera likely I’d happen on Mr. Bullock or some o’ 
his friends there, an’ I had no been in the place twa 
minutes when I found mysel’ in a row.” 
“ It’s always so, I fancy,” I observed. “ Many a man 
lives here a year or so, just aching for an adventure, and 
then some fellow drops in from the other side of the 
globe and picks.one up before he has brushed the dust 
off. It’s just so in mining,—the green tenderfeet strike 
all the rich lodes. . But what did you think of that affair 
to-night? ” 

“Weel, wi’ a’ respect to you, sir, I couldna help 
laughin’ to see the terrible: braves,—the wild heroes’ of 
the Rocky Mountains, that we peaceful folk on the ither 
side picture to oursels as so many Samsons and Goliaths 
of fierceness,—I ecouldna help a wee bit of a laugh to see 
?em all dodgin’ behind barrels and scuttlin’ under -the 
stove the minute a bit of a pistol cam’ to light!” . - 

. “Oh, one isn’t.out here long before he finds that 


| that ideal Wout ‘wash f “But, when I’ spoke; I Was 


after your opinion upon the game and Morris’s. tactics. 
Do you think he was justified in cheating the blackleg 
ashe did?” : 

“That depends, of course, on how ye look at the whole 
matter. The Scotch are steef kirk-folk, ye ken, an’ get 
laughed at sometimes, I believe, for auld-fashioned no- 
tions in regard to right and wrang. Ye may ha’ got a 
lang way ahead 0’ us in your gallopin’ new country here 
on such points, but it seems to me that the saircum- 
stances will not admit any ‘right’ at all, speakin’ abso- 
lutely. I believe gamblin’ in any shape is all wrang, 
because its effect upon them who play and them who 
look on is always bad. Its whole teachin’ is towards 
makin’ an enemy rather than a friend; and a hurtfu’ 
an’ useless, rather than a helpfu’ an’ valuable, member 
of society. We saw in yon public house the vera warst 
of it. _Twostrangers sat down in the midst of a crowd 0’ 
idle carlins, every one o’ whom might ha’ been aboot 
better business, and who were a’ tempted to throw away 
in excitement and spirits what little manliness they had 
aboot them; an’ then these two men began to strive as 
to who should get away all the ither’s money, and after- 


| ward, if need be, cut his antagonist’s throat besides. 


There. was no pretense of amusement about it.. It was a 
sort o’ legalized robbery, wi’ the preevilege o’ murder. 
It was puttin’ a premium on deceit and knavery, and 
sanctioning the worst crime, if crime should happen to 
be desirable.” 

“T’m afraid it was, and that we were particeps criminis, 
as the lawyers say.” 

“To a certain extent, of course, though we needna 
blame. oursel’s so much, it seems to me, as we must ha’ 
done had not the thing been so public and customary, 
and thrust under our noses, as it were, instead of our 
goin’ an’ deliberately seekin’ it out, an’ thus allyin’ 
oursel’s wi’ a separate gang devoted to that sort o’ thing, 
This is a lang whereas, an’ I ha’ been led (as is too com- 
mon wi’ me) into preachin,’ which is vera likely to be 
an impertinence; but what I wanted to make out, ye 
ken, is this,—that if a man sits down to a degperate 
game like that, he is no goin’ to stop at anything. It is 
muckle like fightin’ pirates,—yve expect no quarter, and 
ye gi’ nane. There’s a sayin’ in the Highlands, that- 
‘He that would tak’ a bite of the De’il, mustna hesitate 
to taste the kail he’s cooked in.’ When Morris. per- 





gulch, and I stepped, partly for shelter and partly fer 


ceived that the other man had quit playin’ faix, na doot 

















































































he felt himsel’ entitled to out-cheat him, if he could,— 
an’ I must say he did it cleverly!” 

And with this tribute to dexterity in 4 bad cause, we 
veached our cabin door and the end of the sermon-talk, 


New York City. 





ADULT BIBLE CLASSES. 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. SKINNER. 


The importance of teachinz the Bible to children can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. But is there not danger 
Jest, in eager desire to care for the children, the older boys 
and girls, the young men and women, those in middle 
life, and the advanced in yéars, will be neglected, and 
left without Bible teaching? In how many churches is 
adequate effort made to secure places and teachers for 
Bible classes that might, and therefore ought to be, 
formed of those over eighteen years of age? Do minis- 
ters and officers of churches and Sunday-schools make 
needed provision for the wants of such classes? Do not 
young men and women, married and unmarried, middle- 
aged and elderly people, need Bible study and Bible 
teaching as truly as the children of the church and 
congregation? At what age can one graduate from 
Sunday-school instruction with a certificate that he has 
mastered the entire course of Bible study? Many min- 
isters sadly realize that few of their congregations are 
found in Bible classes who ought to be there. Many 
ask how interest in and attendance upon Bible study. 
may be increased. How make adult Bible classes profit- 
able and successful ? 

In attempting an answer to these questions, let it be 
thoroughly understood that no Bible class will run itself. 
Required force must of necessity be supplied from pastor, | 
Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, best result of | 
all when the three unite their forces tothisend. Merely 
wishing to have a Bible class will not make it succeed, 
nor will talking. Some one must work, must organize, 
oversee, carry out well-adapted plans, or Bible classes wil 
fail, What Ruskin says istrue here: “If you do not wish 
for his kingdom, do not pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it; you must work for it.” 

Therfirst effort must be to find right teachers. The 
ideal teacher is not to be had for every class. An earnest 
Christian man or woman, deeply imbued with love of 
the Word of God, anxious to walk in the Mastet’s foot- 
steps, sincerely loving both God and man, well versed 
in Bible knowledge, able rightly to divide the Word of 
Life, cordial and pleasant in manner, with tact dnd wis- 
dom to manage the class during recitatien, to awaken 
and sustain kindly interest between the members, to 
kindle real desire to learn exactly what the Bible teaches, 
and to follow that teaching when known,—such a teacher 
is not to be had always, just for the asking. Yet such 
teachers should be sought, and efforts made to train 
others till they come up to the required standard. To 
do this demands work. Get the best possible always, 
and make the best of such as can be had. 

Wise adaptation of teachers and classes is also needed. 
Do not be afraid to change a teacher from one class to 
another when necessary. Use great care in assigning 
teachers to classes at first; but if the work is not dene 
for a class by one teacher, never hesitate to try a second 
orathird. The right arrangement will come, only let 
changes be made slowly. Give ample time for mutual 
adjustment between teacher and class, and give teachers 
help and encouragement in their duties. Consult them 
freely, learn their difficulties and trials, and let them 
know that they do not work-alone. It is a great com- 
fort to teachers to feel that others sympathize with them. 

A judicious selection of lessons for Bible classes involves 
work, Ifa uniform system, like the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, is adopted by the entire school, the 
caseissimpler. Where the International lessons are not 
studied, then use tact in choice of subjects for classes, 
adopting for each class that best fitted to awaken enthusi- 
asm and give proper stimulus to each member. Perhaps 
no better choice of subject can be made than “ The Life 
of Christ,” using for a text-book Robinson’s or Gardiner’s 
English Harmony of the Gospels. In that case, the class 
can use in preparation of lessons such works as Eder- 
sheim’s, Farrar’s, Geikie’s, or Stalker’s “ Life of Christ ;”’ 
the volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools, on Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; orthe “ BibleCommentary” 
on the same books, Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” or Kitto’s 
“ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.” Or the “ Life of St. 
Paul” may be chosen as the subject for the lessons, 
Then Lewin’s * Life and Letters of St. Paul,” or Cony- 
beare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” or 
Farrar’s “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” together with the 
“ Bible Commentary” on Acts and the Episties of St. 





tures, will be wanted by the class, One lady tells me her 


Bible class finds great delight and profit in their study of 
Egypt in connection with the story of the Israelites, in 
the books of Genesis and Exodus. Whatever subject is 
taken, careful work is needed in suiting the subject to the 
class, and in choice of helps required in the preparation 
of lessons by members and teachers. 

When classes have been provided with fit teachers, 
and subjects and books of reference selected, then the 
teacher’s work for the class begins. The first requisite 
is thorough, painstaking, conscientious, prayerful study 
of the lessoh every day of the week. The lesson must be 
so prepared that the teacher will know exactly what can 
be taught in the allotted time. It is well to arrange 
lessons at least two weeks in advance, and every Sunday 
give each member of the class something to do for the 
following Sunday. This plan makes each member feel 
his or her importance in/ the class, secures attendance 
and attention, arouses interest in topics discussed, and 
increases study of the entire lesson. With the topic 
assigned each member should be given also the place 
where the answer may be found; if out of the text of the 
lesson, quoting author, chapter, and page, if necessary. 
This largely augments the teacher’s work, but it wonder- 
fully stimulates the class. Such questions will make 
those members of the class who never open their lips 
except to say yes or no quite willing and ready to speak, 
and leads them to profitable reading and reflection, the 
results of which are far-reaching and lasting. 

Another part of the teacher’s work is to develop the 

social element of the class. After the brief prayer at 
the close of the lesson, five minutes spent by teacher and 
members in general conversation on the topics of the 
lesson, or on books read in connection with questions 
discussed, will greatly facilitate acquaintance with each 
other, and materially add to the enjoyment of all. The 
few moments thus passed greatly tend to break up stiff- 
ness and formality, and make members feel that the class 
belongs to them. It becomes ‘our Bible class,” and 
each prizes his or her part in it. Christian courtesy in 
this direction contributes enjoyment to the class, holds 
it more firmly together, and attracts others to it. 
But let no one suppose success is reached in Bible 
classes all at once. Perseverance is as needful as work. 
“Rome was not built in a day.” Long years pass ere 
the acorn becomes an oak fit for man’s use, Harvests 
must be waited for after the seed is sown. No matter 
how well the plan is formed, nor how carefully work is 
done, there must be patient continuance in well-doing, 
on the part of teacher and class, before longed-for results 
will be seen.” Many a teacher and class too quickly give 
over work together, followed by disappointment and loss, 
when a little more perseverance would have ensured 
joyful success. The lesson of patient endurance the 
spider taught Robert Bruce ought to be kept in memory 
by every Bible-class teacher. It is the last blow that 
breaks the smitten rock. Had that been wanting, ‘it 
would have been unbroken. Herder wellsaid, “‘ Whoso- 
ever perseveres will be crowned,” and Tennyson sang 
for our comfort, 





“No rock so hard 
But that a little wave may beat 
Admission in a thousand years.” 
Inspiration sets its seal of approval upon Christian per- 
severance; for St. Paul exhorts us, “ Let us not be weary 
in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not” (Gal. 6: 9). 

But work and perseverance are not in themselves suf- 
ficient. The guidance and teaching of the Holy Spirit 
always are needed, always are indispensable in the Bible- 
class. Paul may plant, Apollos water, “ but God giveth 
the increase.” Without the holy Ccmforter’s presence 
and blessing, work is fruitless; perseverance, vain. The 
Divine element must be united with the human in real 
Ghristian life. Christian character can come only through 
the Spirit of Truth, whom Jesus promised his disciples. 
King Robert’s invocation of the Holy Spirit may well 
be on the lips and in the hearts of all who would be suc- 
cessful in Bible-class work : 

“Come, thou holy Paraclete, 
And from thy celestial seat 
Send thy light and brilliancy. 
* Where thou art not, man hath nought; 
Every holy deed and thought 
Comes from thy divinity. 
“ Fill thy faithful who confide, 
In thy power to guard and guide, 
With thy seven-fold mystery. 


“ Here, thy grace and virtue send, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


————— 


THE SMILE-BOXES. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY, , 


Such a racket! It hardly seemed possible for two 
people no bigger than George and Mabel to so fill the 
sitting-room with noise. 

Grandma had gone to her room to take a nap and a 
rest, and had said before she went that for once she was 
glad she was pretty deaf, because if she, who could only 
hear with one ear and not very well with that one, could 
be disturbed with such a racket, she was thankful she had 
no more ears with which to hear the noise. 7 

The racket wasn’t a jolly noise at all. It was cross, 
and more ugly and disagreeable even than the dreary 
day out of doors. The children seemed possessed with 
the spirit of ugliness, and quarreled over everything. 
Now they had a pitched battle as to who should have 
the red checker-men to play with and who the black 
ones, and then it was a furious little tempest because 
George had possession of Mabel’s “spot” on the carpet. 
Here mamma was appealed to by Mabel. 

“Mamma, make George get off my spot!” Mamma 
ooked puzzled, and then Mabel went on, “George is 
sitting on my spot, and I was there first, and—make him 
get off! My spot on the carpet, mamma! He's so 
hateful!” : 
At first mamma didn’t say anything, but she wondered 
to herself if it wouldn’t be a good plan to do with her 
two naughty children as did the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, and whip them both soundly, and send them 
to bed. But mamma remembered that sometimes she 
felt cross and ugly herself, so decided to try a better way. 
She went to a closet and got out two deep boxes, and, 
calling the little people to her, told them that they were 
smile-boxes, and, writing “ George” on one and “ Mabel” 
on the other, gave them to the children to fill up with 
smiles. As soon as a smile went into the box, the lid 
was to be put on quickly to hold the smile securely. 
‘Three or four smiles slid into the boxes in fine style, 
and then there arose a cry from George of— 

“Mamma, mamma! Mabel smiled in my box! Take 
it out! Take it out!” 

But instead, mamma quickly clapped on the lid, saying: 

“How nice! Let’s keep it good and tight, and some 
time, when Mabel needs a smile, and her box is empty, 
and her smile-strings are out of order, you can give it to 
her again. Let mamma put a smile in each of your 
boxes, and you little people keep them safe for her till 
she needs them some day.” 

So a big, big smile, a regular laugh, from mamma, 
went into each box; and then you ought to have seen 
the smiles that went into those boxes! The children 
pretended they even had trouble to get the lids on,— 
they were so full and running over with smiles, 

By the time the smile-boxes were full, the tempers of 
the children were as smiling and sunshiny as a bright 
June day; and they no longer mourned over the rain, 
but had great fun naming the drops of rain, and watch- 
ing them run races down the window-panes. 

A few weeks after the rainy day, when the smile- 
boxes were supposed to be full, Mabel went up to a sad- 
faced woman, who was,a visitor in her home, and said: 

“ Let me see your dark speckles, Cousin Mary.” 

“My what?” asked puzzled Cousin Mary. 

“Your dark speckles,” replied Mabel. “Papa says 
you see everything through dark speckles, and I want to 
see them.” 

“Nonsense, child. I have none.” 

“Then, what did papa mean?” insisted the child. 

“He meant, little one, that the world looked dark te 
me, betause I was sad,” she replied with a sigh. 

“Ts that the reason you don’t ever smile?” asked 
Mabel. Then, with a kiss, “ Cousin Mary, I’ll give you 
something that will help you smile.” And, sliding 
down from the consin’s lap, she brought her the box 
with “ Mabel ” written on it, and, giving it to her, said; 
“That’s my smile-box; and it’s full to the very tippy: 
top with smiles. Most of them are mine; two of them 
| are George’s, and one of grandma’s, and one beautiful 
one of my own mamma’s. I'll give them to you, and 
you can have them to help you smile; for it’s nicer to 
smile, Cousin Mary, than to cry. It’s pleasanter, and” 
then you feel better.” 

Cousin Mary kissed the little girl, and gave her the 
biggest smile she had given for a week, and said softly 
to herself: ; 


* A little child shall lead them.” 








Paul, and “ The Cambridge Bible” on the same Scrip- 


Grant salvation in the end, 
And ia heaven, fel.city.” 
Rochester, N. ¥, 


West Chester, Pa, 


























LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.} 


1. Foly 7.—Samnel Catled Of GO. .........cccecececereresnoneneensesenee 18am. 3 








11-14 

2, July 14.—The Sorrowful Death of Eli i Sam. 4: 1-18 
»& July 2.—Samuel the Reformer...............cceeseeceeeeseesennens 71-12 
4. July 28.—Israel Asking for a King 1420 


6. August 4,—Saul Chosen of the LOrd..,...,......c.:cccceeeeeeeee 1 Sam. 9 : 15-27 
6. August 11.—Samuel's Farewell Address....1 Sam. 12; 1-15 
7. August 18.—Saul Rejected by the LOrd........ccccceened SAM, 15 1 10-28 
6. August 25.—The Anointing of DaVid..........ccccccsessesenees 1 Sam. 16: 1-13 


LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 11, 1889. 
Tir.t: SAMUEL'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Sam. 12: 1-15. Memory verses, 14, 15.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
“4 And Sim’v-el said unto all} 1 And Samuel said unto all 
Te’ra-el, Behold, I have hearkened Israel, Behold, I have hear- 
Wuto your voice in all that ye said kened unto your voice in all 
unto me, aud have made a king that ye said unto me, and have 
over you. 2 made a king over you. And 
2 And now, behold, the king now, behold, the king walketh 
walketh beforeyou: andl amold before you : and I am old and 
and grayheaded ; and, behold, my grayheaded ; and, behold, my 
fons are with you: and [ have sons are with you: and I have 
walked before you from my child- walked before you from my 
- Bood unto this day. 8 youth unto this day. Here I 
8 Behold, here I am; witness am: witness against me before 
inst me before the Lorp, and the Lorp, and before his an- 
his anointed: whose ox ointed : whose ox have I taken? 
fave I taken? or whose ass have or whose ass have I taken? or 
‘taken? or whom have I de whom have I défrauded? 
frauded? whom have l oppressed? whom have I. oppressed? or 
or Of whose hand have I received of whose hand have I taken a 
any bribe to blind mine eyes there- 1 ransom ?to blind mine eyes 
with? and I will restore it vou. therewith? and I will restore 
4 And they said, Thou hast not| 4 it you. And they said, Thou 
daefrauded us, nor oppressed us, hast not defrauded us, nor op- 
neither hast thou taken aught of pressed us, neither hast thou 
any man’s hand. taken aught of any man’s 
‘®And he said untothem, The| 5 hand. And hesaiduntothem, 
Lorp is witness against you, and The Lorp is witness against 
his anointed is witness this day, you, and his anointed is wit- 
that ye have not found aught in ness this day, that ye have not 
my hand, And they answered, found aughtin my hand. And 
He is witness. 6 they said, He is witness, And 
64 And Sam/u-el said unto the Samuel said unto the people, 
people, Jt ie the Lorp that ad- It is the Lorn that * appointed 
vanced Mo’ses and Aa’ron, and Moses and Aaron, and that 
that brought your fathers up out brought your fathers up out of 
of the land of E’gypt. 7 the land of Egypt. Now there- 
ivfeNow therefore stand still, that fore stand. still,. that: 1. may 
‘I may reason with you before the plead with you before the Lorp 
Lorp of all the righteous acts of concerning all the righteous 
the Lorp, which he did to you acts of the Lorn, which he did 
and to your fathers. to you and to your fathers. 
_ & When Ja’cob was come into | 8 When Jacob was come into 
‘gypt, and your fathers cried Egypt, and your fathers cried 
unto the Lorp, then the Lorp unto the Lorp, then the Lorp 
sent MOo’ses and Aa’‘ron, which sent Moses and Aaron, who 
brought forth your fathers out of} brought forth your fathers out 
F’gypt, and made them dwell in of Egypt, and made them to 
ad place. 9 dwell in this place. But they 
34, And when they forgat the forgat the Lorp their God, and 
‘Lorp their God, he sold them in- he sold them into the hand of 
to the hand of Sis’e-ra, captain of Sisera, captain of the host of 
__ the host of Ha’z6r, and into the Hazor, and intothe hand of the 
hand of the Ph1-lis’tines, and into Philistines, and into the hand 
the hand of Ane king of M6‘/ab, of the king of Moab, and they 
and they fought against them. 10 fought against them. And 
* 10 And they cried unto the they cried unto the Lorp, and 
Torn, and said, We have sinned, said, We have sinned, because 
hecause we have forsaken the we have forsaken the Lorp, 
Lorp, and have served Ba’a- Im and have served the Baalim 
and Ash’ta-réth ; but now deliver and the Ashtaroth: but now 
Us out of the hand of our ene- deliver us out of the hand of 
mies, and we will serve thee. our enemies, and we will serve 
+11 And the Lorp sent Je-riib’- thee. And the Lorp sent Je- 
ba-dl, and Bé’dan, and Jéph’thah, rubbaal, and * Bedan, and 
and Sim/u-el, and delivered you; Jephthah, and Samuel, and 
out of the hand of your enemies | delivered you out of the hand 
on every side, and ye dwelt safe. | of your enemies on every side, 
12 And when ye saw that Ni’- | 12 and yedwelledinsafety. And 
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hash the king of the children of} | when ye saw that Nahash the 
Am’mon came against you, ye kingof the children of Ammon 
said unto me, Nay; but a king came against you, ye said unto 
shall reign over us: when the me, Nay, but a king shall 
Lorp your God was your king. reign over us; when the Lorp 
‘18 Now therefore behold the | 18 your God wasyour King. Now 
king whom ye have chosen, and therefore behold the king 
whom ye have desired! and, be- whom ye have chosen, and 
hold, the Lorp hath set a king whom ye have asked for: and, 
over you. behold, the Lorp hath set a 
14 If ye will fear the Lorn, and | 14 kimg over you. If ye will fear 
serve him, and obey his voice, the Lorp, and serve him, and 
and not rebel against the com- | hearken unto his voice, and not 
mandment of the Lorp; then rebel against the command- 
shall both ye and also the king| ment of the Lorn, Sand both 
that reigneth over you continue | ye and also the king that 
following the Lorp your God: reigneth over you be followers 

15 But if ye will not obey the! of the Lorp your God, well: 
voice of the Lorp, but rebel but if ye will not hearken un- 
against the commandment ofthe | to the voice of the Lorp, but 
Lorp; then’shall the hand of| rebel against the command- 
the LorRD be against you, asifwas| ment of the LorD, then shall 
against your fathers. | the hand of the Lorp be 
against you, ®as it was against 
your fathers. 
1Or, bribe 2 Or, that J should hide geod 2a at ny The Sept. has, even 

shoes? See Ecc’ 


es > mapa sf answer against me and us. xivi. 19. 
made + Someancient eee Kone read, Barak 
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6 Or, then shall both 
ye... the LORD your ir God: mt Dee. ond against your king, 
The American Comm! Stipe coaeia camel ave nc ‘to the Septuagint 


LESSON PLAN. 
TOPic OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Discbedience. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 


ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15% 22. jy 


Lnason Toric: Obedience Urged. 


1 Obedience Iiustrated, vs. 1-5. 
2. Disobedience Iiustrated, vs, 6-10. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 
3. Obedience Urged, vs. 11-15. 


GoxpENn Text: Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth 
with all your heart : for consider how great things he hath done 


for you.—1 Sam. 12.: 24, 


Dar.y Home Reaprnes: 


M.—1 Sam. 12; 1-15. Obedience urged. 

T.—1 Sam, 12: 16-25. Obedience urzed. 
W.—Gen, 22 : i-i4. Implicit obedience. 
T.—Exod. 14: 18-31. Vietory through obedience, 
F.—Deut. 10 : 12-22, Obedienee urged. 

$.—Rom. 2: 1-13, Obedience weighed. 

$.—1 John 3:1-10. True obedience. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, OBEDIENCE ILLUSTRATED. 
I. The Venerable Leader : 


And now, behold... Iam old and grayheaded (2). 


Thou shalt rise up before gd ners head (Lev. 19 : $2). 
Behold, thou art old (1 Sa 


: 5). 
a Israel had lamented ah and buried him in Ramah (1 Sam. 
They shall still bring forth fruit in old age (Psa. 92 : 14). 
Hi, The Spotless Life : 
Whom have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed ? (3.) 
Walking in ali the . . . ordinances of the Lord blameless (Luke 1 : 6). 
In all things I gave you an example.(Acts 20 : 35) 
Not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing (Roh. 5 LP. 
Holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from sinners (Heb. 7 26). 
Wl. The Emphatic Commendation : 
Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us (4). 
Now I know that thou fearest God (Gen. 22 :.12). 


There is none like him in the earth, a perfect . . . man (Job 1 : 8). 
Well done, good and faithful “tte eh att. 25: 21), 
She hath done what she could (Mark 14: 8), 


1. * Behold, I have hearkened, . _ and have made a king over 
you.’ (Qj Israel’s demand ; (: 2) Samuel’ s compliance ; (3) Israel’s 
king.—(1) The people’ sdemand; (2) The Lord’s consent ; (3) The 
prophet’ 8s compliance. 
I have walked before you from my youth unto this day.” 
Samuel’s career : Ne! From his youth ; (2) Before the $4 le; (3) 
ion eal fee -—(l) A long walk; (2) A "public walk ; (3) A blame- 
“ Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us.” (1) A nation’s 
testimony ; (2) A unanimous verdict ; (3) An honorable acquittal. 


Il. DISOBEDIENCE rr areeecgemnic pts 
1. A Favored Peopte:: 


Thé Lord sent’ Moses and Aaron, who browght forth your 
fathera (8). 

I will give this le favor (Exod, 3-; 21 

0 Tarde who ip like unto thee! (Deut. 3 + 29 29.) 

He brought them forth with silver and gold ag 105 : 87). 

I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt (Mic. 6 : 4). 


Ul. A Sad Forgetting : 


They forgat the Lord their God (9). 


Beware lest thou op Yo pred the Lord (Deut. 6 : 12). 
if thea me forget t ye shall surely perish (Deut. 8 : 19). 
Tsrael . erg the Lord thei Goa, g udg. 3:7). 

Forget not all his benefits (Psa, 103 : 2). 

tH. A Grievous Cry: 

They cried unto the Lord, and said, We have sinned (10). 
Esau... cried with an exceeding great and erg et (Gen. 27 : 34). 
They were sore afraid: and. —— out (Exod. 14 : 10). 

All the city cried out a Sam. 4 18). 
Then they cried unto the ae in their trouble (Psa. 107 : 6). 

1. “It is the Lord that appointed, ... and that brought.’”’ (1) De- 

liverers appointed; (2) Deliv erance brought.—(1) The Lord’s 
; appointment, —deliverers ; (2) The Lord’s s gift, —deliverance. 
2. “Stand still, that I may plead with (1) A pause com- 
munded; (2) A plea proposed. —(1) Li . 1 “hurry checked ; (2) 
God’s cause pleaded. 
‘They torgat the Lord their God, and he sold them.’’ (1) The 
Lord a poe by men; (2) Men abandoned by the Lord:—(1) 
The seed,—forgetfulness ; (2) The fruit,—abandonment, 


- III, OBEDIENCE URGED. 

1. Nature.of Obedience: 

Fear the ae and serve him, and hearken (14). 
Fear a: Lord, ... walk in all his ways, . - serve the Lord (Deut. 

10 
Fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity (Josh. 24 : ii 
Serve him in truth with all your Beart (1 Sam, 12; : 
Oh that my people would hearken, ... would walk! (Psa. 81:13, ) 


li. Rewards of Obed'ence : 


If ye will, ... both ye and also the king, . . . well (14). 
If ye will obey . re shall be a peculiar treasuré (Exod. 19 : 5). 
Blessing, if ye shal hearken (Deut, 11 : 27). 

If... obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land (Isa. 1: 19), 
Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God (Jer. 7: 28). 


lll. Penalties of Disobed ence : 


Tf ye will not, . . . then shall the hand of the Lord be against 
you (15). 
So shall ye perish ; because ye would not hearken (Dent: 8 : 20). 

The curse, if ye shall not hearken (Deut. 11: 8). 
Unto them that... obey not, ... wrath ( Rom. 2 :'R). 
Vengeance . . to them that ‘obey not (2 Thess. 4: 8) * 
1. ‘The Lord sent...and delivered you.”’ (1) Whom the Lord 
sent; (2) From what the Lord delivered.—(1) The Sender; (2) 
The sent ; (3) The errand. : 
2, “If ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, ... well.’ (1) The 
secret of well-doing ; (2) The reward of well- -doing. 
. “Phen shall the hand of the Lord be against you.’’ Jehovah’s 
ES ope hand: (1) Why displayed; (2) How displayed; (3) 
When displayed. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GODLY FEAR, 


God its object (Isa. 8 : 18: Luke 12 : 5). 
God its author (Jer. 32 : 38-40). 
Truth its instrument (Prov. 2: 3-5). 





F note 2, togetiver with cdl ne hy and would substitute “Jehovah” 
os the Lomo ""taroughout 


The beginning of wisdom a 1:73 9:10) 
It is clean (Psa. 19: 9, 





It ise 3 evil (Prov. 8: 18; 6). 
Compensates for poverty (Prov. ‘ £16 ; 22:4). 
Tendeth to life (Prov. 19 ; 23). 





LESSON, SURROUNDINGS. 


“The prophet Samuel privately anointed “Saul before part. 
ing from him, making to him special predictions as to whai 
should occur to him on his way home; “ and all those sign: 
came to pass that day” (1 Sam. 10: 1-13). On his returr 
home, Saul, however, did not mention “the matter of the , 
kingdom” to his uncle (1 Sam. 10: 14-16). The people were 
called together by Samuel at Mizpah, and Saul was pointed 
out as the future king, though he had hidden himself (1 Sam 
0 : 17-24). The kingdom was then established, though 
apparently not.in full form; while some malcontents did no: 
acknowledge Saul (1 Sam. 10: 25-27). 

About this time,—one month after, according to the Septua- 
gint (see Rev. Ver. marg. 1 Sam. 10 : 27),—Nahash the Am- 
monite attacked Jabesh-Gilead, offering to make a treaty with 
the inhabitants on the condition of putting out their right 
eyes. They asked a seven days’ respite, during which Saul, 
who had roused all Israel to their relief, came and obtained 
a decisive victory over the Ammonites (1 Sam. 11: 1-11). 
This attack was from the north-east, in the opposite direction 
from the Philistine invasions.. It was proposed that the mal- 
contents be put todeath; but Saul objected (1 Sam. 10: 12, 13). 
Samuel then proposed an assembly at Gilgal, to “ renew 
the kingdom there.” Saul was formally installed as king 
(1 Sam. 11 : 14, 15), and the lesson tells of what followed. 
The place was Gilgal, where the Israelites made their first 


/encampment after crossing the Jordan (Josh. 4: 19, 20); 


where the twelve stones were set up, and the ark remained 
until removed to Shiloh (Josh. 18:1). It was one of the 
cities where Samuel judged (1 Sam. 7:16). The site “has 
been fairly identified with a collection of mounds, known to 
the natives as Jiljoolieh” (see Lesson Surroundings for 1888, 
fourth quarter, third lesson). 

The time was probably during the first year after the choice 
of Saul; that is, in B. C. 1095 (or 1099 according to others). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Samuel anointed Saul privately. The act was known to 
them alone, and Saul did not speak of it-even to his friends 
or the members of his family (1 Sam, 10: 15,16). It wasa 
declaration to him, on the part.of the prophet, that God had 
chosen hiin. to be king over Israel; and it had the sacramen- 
tal effect of conveying to him those gifts of God’s Spirit which 
it represented. This announcement by Samuel was corrobo- 
rated to his own mind by the exact fulfilment of all the signs 
which Samue] gave him in confirmation of it (1 Sam. 10: 9). 
All this was, however, unknown to the people at large, and 
Saul took no steps to gain the position thus divinely promised 
him. The public ratification of this Divine choice was made 
in an assembly of the people called by Samuel at Mizpah, in 
which the selection was made by lot, and God so ordered it 
that the lot fell upon Saul. An occasion soon offered in 
which this choice was vindicated. The prompt bravery and 
brilliant success, with which he undertook the relief of 
Jabesh and discomfited their assailants the Ammonites, 
roused the enthusiasm of the people in Saul’s favor. And 
at Samuel’s suggestion they went to Gilgal, and renewed the 
kingdom there. With solemn rites Saul was confirmed as 
king amid the exuberant joy of the people. Samuel em- 
bracéd that occasion to deliver a farewell address to the 
nation, as he transferred the reins of government, which he 
had held so long and so faithfully, to the new king. In this 
he both reviewed the past for his own vindication and for 
the sake of bringing the people to a proper state of mind, and 
offered his earnest counsel for the future. 

Verse 1—And Samuel said unto all Israel: This address 
was made, as we learn from the immediately preceding verses, 
at Gilgal, a place replete with ancestral memories, which it 
was especially appropriate to revive at this time, And it 
was for this reason, doubtless, among others, that Samuel 
suggested the renewal of the kingdom at this spot. . Here 
was the heap of stones commemorative of God’s miracu- 
lous intervention, on behalf of Israel, at the passage of the 
Jordan (Josh. 4: 20). Here the seals of the covenant were 
administered, circumcision and the Passover (Josh. 5: 4, 5, 
10), thus solemnly renewing their engagement to be the Lord’s 
immediately upon their entrance into the Promised Land. 
For a like reason, Joshua called the tribes together to 
Shechem, to receive his parting address, in full view of 
Gerizim and Ebal, where a monumental copy of the law had 
been engraved, and its blessings and curses solemnly read in 
the andience of the people (Josh. 8 : 30, ete.). There is an 
impressiveness in anniversary occasions and in revisiting 
scenes associated with tender memories, which it, is proper 
to use and to turn to good account both for ourselves and 
others; though superstition has often led to sad abuses in 
this very matter.—Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in 
all that ye said unto me: In these words he evidently has in 

mind what the Lord had said to him (1 Sam..8:7). And 





this further appears from the fact that the body of the dis 


































course which follows is just an expansion of the last clause of 
the same verse. The people were now in a jubilant mood. 
All disposition to carp at the appointment of Saul was swal- 
jowed up in the universal enthusiasm which greeted him 
after his victory over Nahash. There was no danger » conse- 
quently, of Samuel’s words being, misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood, as though he were reluctant to surrender his authority, 
or wished to divert the minds of the people from the king 
who had been just chosen, and had now in such an admirable 
manner shown his capacity as a leader. Still it was impor- 
tant that the people should not regard this victory as vindi- 
eating the propriety of their conduct in asking for a king, or 
as justifying their discourtesy to Samuel or their distrust in 
the Lord. The prophet, therefore, first demands their recog- 
nition of the uprightness of his own administration (vs. 2-5), 
then of the righteousness of God’s dealings with them, who 
had given them no cause for their unworthy distrust (vs. 
6-12); and finally urges them and their king faithfully to 
obey the Lord as the condition of his protection and favor 
(vs. 13-15}.—And have made a king over you: Samuel acted 
in all this as God’s vicegerent. The king was to be of Divine 
appointment (Deut. 17 : 15). 

Verse 2.—And now, behold, the king walketh before you: Not 
merely goes out at your head to lead you to battle, but walk- 
ing suggests the whole course of his conduct in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. He has now begun to take charge 
of civil as well as military matters, and will henceforth con- 
tinue so to do.— And I am old and grayheaded: So advanced 
in years that I could not much longer support the burden of 
public duty, and I am glad to place it in younger and more 
vigorous hands.— And, behold, my sons are with you: It is not 
yery clear why Samuel makes this reference to his sons. 
Some have supposed that it merely continues the thought of 
the preceding clause. He is old, and has-sons living amongst 
them. It is perhaps more natural to suppose a reminiscence 
of the language with which the elders of the people came to 
him (1 Sam. 8:5). Iam, as you sgid, old; and my sons,— 
I pass no judgment upon them, they are with you, you can 
form your own opinion regarding them.—And I have walked 
before you from my youth unto this day : Samuel had been before 
the public eye as a prophet from the Lord from the time 
that the first revelation had. been made to him when he was 
with Eliin Shiloh. And he had been charged with the 
management of public affuirs as the judge of Israel from the 
victory over the Philistines at Eben-ezer. 

Verse 3.—Here Iam: I offer myself for examination, and 
hold myself ready to vindicate all the acts of my public life. 
Witness “against me before Jehovah and before his anointed : 
I am now a private citizen amenable to authority both divine 
and human. If I have done wrong in any particular, testify 
of it now in the presence of the omniscient God, who knows 
all my past conduct, and to whom I now appeal for its recti- 
tude and the rectitude of my motives; and in the presence 
of the king, anointed in his name and by his authority, whose 
‘sovereignty I here acknowledge. The Lord’s anointed is the 
‘term by which the divinely constituted king,’ particularly in 
the days of Saul and David, was commonly spoken of (1 Sam. 
24:6; 2Sam. 1:14; 19: 21; Psa, 2:2; 18:50). Hence 
the application of the Hebrew word Messiah, here rendered 
“ anointed,” to the future king of David’s line, the promised 
Saviour of the world, of which Christ is the Greek transla- 
tion.— Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken? He 
‘challenges them to allege any act.of fraud or oppression com- 
mitted by him in the whole course of his administration. 
The ox and the ass were the principal domestic animals in 
use among the Hebrews at this period (comp. Exod. 20: 17; 
23:4). Camels were owned by the patriarchs, who led a 
nomadic life (Gen. 24: 10; 31: 17), and by the exiles return- 
ing after the Babylonish captivity (Ezra 2: 67). With this 
exception, they are chiefly mentioned in connection with 
roving tribes, as the Midianites, Amalekites, etc. (Judg. 6: 
5; comp. v. 4; 7:12; 1 Sam. 15: 3), and foreign nations, 
as the Syrians (2 Kings8: 9). Horses were possessed by the 
Egyptians (Exod. 9 : 3) and the Canaanites (Josh. 11 : 4, 6), 
but not by the Israelites before the reign of David (2 Sam. 
8: 4).—Or of whose hand have I taken a ransom [or, marg., 
“bribe” ] to blind mine eyes therewith ? He administered strict 
and impartial justice, accepting no gifts to influence his 
decision. The ransom was a sum of money paid in lieu of 
the proper legal penalty (Num. 35: 31, 32). The marginal 
rendering “ that I should hide mine eyes at him” is not so 
accurate as that in the text. The reading of the Septuagint 
given in the margin has little to recommend it; though 
Ecclesiasticus 46 : 19 shows that it was in existence when 
that book was written. 

Verse 4.—The people acknowledge that no such charges 
could be brought against Samuel. 

Verse 5.—Samuel calls God to witness, as well as the 
newly appointed king, that his innocence in these respects is 
confessed by all. He had given them no reason for dissatis- 
faction, therefore; and if any attempt should be made to cast 
suspicion upon his integrity at any time in the future, this 
public attestation would remain as his vindication. 

Verse 6.—Samuel further proceeds to show that the Lord 
had given them no ground to distrust his guardian care. He 


out that the evils experienced by the Israelites in the course 
of their history were due to their own defection and depar- 
ture from God.—Jt is Jehovah that appointed Moses and Aaron: 
The witness to whom appeal has now been made is Jehovah, 
who not merely appointed Moses and Aaron to do the work 
which they achieved on Israel’s behalf, and not merely ad- 
vanced (as in the Authorized Version) them to the high 
position which they occupied, but, as it is in the Hebrew, 
made them what they were,—gave them their great endow- 
ments, trained them for their task, and accomplished through 
them all that they performed.—And that brought your fathers 
up out of the land of Egypt: God was their real leader, 
and it was by his power that they were freed from bondage, 
and, in spite of all the opposition of Pharaoh, were led tri- 
umphantly out of Egypt; that they marched safely through 
the sea, and were carried through the long and toilsome 
march in the wilderness, their wants supplied. miraculously ; 
and that they were at length brought into the goodly land of 
Canaan, and put in possession of it. 

Verse 7.—Now therefore stand still: He would have them 
pause and reflect, and listen attentively to the recital which 
he was about to make.—That I may plead with you before 
Jehovah: The term is taken from judicial proceedings, where 
one party enters into litigation with another. It was “ be- 
fore Jehovah,” not merely because an altar had been erected 
and sacrifices offered, and the Lord invoked in the previous 
part of their proceedings; but this solemn address is made 
with a distinct recognition of the Lord’s presence on the 
part of Samuel; and he would have the people recognize it 
too.— Concerning all the righteous acts of Jehovah: The right- 
eousness of God, particularly as this word is used in the Old 
Testament, includes his faithfulness to his promises. It is 
his righteous dealing under that covenant relation which 
God had mercifully instituted between himself and Israel. 
He had fulfilled all the gracious stipulations which he had 
made, of care and protection and supplying all their needs,— 
Which he did to you and to your fathers: God’s acts of grace to 
former generations demand their gratitude, and should in- 
spire their confidence, as well as his dealings directly with 
themselves. 

Verse 8.— When Jacob was come into Egypt: The allusion 
to the descent of the patriarch, with his family, into the land 
of Egypt, was suggestive of the fostering care by which they 
had been expanded from this inconsiderable beginning to a 
nation.—And your fathers cried unto Jehovah: This allusion 
to the oppression of Egypt reminds them how, in their 
extremity, the Lord interfered in their behalf.— Then Jehovah 
sent Moses and Aaron: Although Aaron was the elder, the 
superior prominence of Moses is such that he is invariably 
named first, except in a very few instances, where respect is 
chiefly had to their relative age, as Exodus 6: 20, 26 (but 
see v. 27); 1 Chron. 6 : 3.— Made them to dwell in this place: 
That is, in the land of Canaan. Although neither Moses nor 
Aaron lived to enter the promised land, they conducted Israel 
to its borders, and made arrangements for their introduction 
into it aind settlement in it. 

Verse 9.— But they forgat Jehovah their God: They failed to 
keep a lively, sense of his benefits and of their obligations to 
him, and neglected to serve and obey him.—And he sold them 
into the hand of Sisera: He reduced them to bondage by giving 
them into the power of Sisera, the general of the forces of 
Jabin, whose capital city was Hazor (Judg.4:2). The figure 
is taken from the sale of persons into slavery. ‘ And into 
the hand of the Philistines (Judg. 13:1). “And into the 
hand of the king of Moab” (Judg. 3:12). Every period of 
oppression recorded in the Book of Judges is preceded by 
transgression and apostasy on the part of the people. © 

Verse 10.—And they cried unto Jehovah: This is taken 
almost verbatim from Judges 10: 10.—The Baalim: Plural of 
Baal, denoting the different forms of Baal, or the different 
characters under which this deity was worshiped. The 
Ashtaroth is in like magner the plural of the goddess Ash- 
toreth or Astarte.—But now deliver us out of the hand of our 
enemies, and wewill serve thee: The affliction had produced its 
intended effect when it led the people to a sense of their sin 
and their need of divine aid. Their humiliation and peni- 
tence were speedily followed by a gracious deliverance. 

Verse 11.—And Jehovah sent Jerubbaal: The name given 
to Gideon, because of his bold attack upon the worship of 
Baal (Judg. 6 : 32).—Bedan: As no judge of this name is 
mentioned in the sacred history, it has been supposed by 
some that Bedan is an equivalent for Samson, Jair (Judg 
10: 8), or Barak. Bedan, it has been thonght, might mean. 
“in Dan,” or “a son of Dan,’”’—one who belonged to that tribe, 
—which was true of Samson (Judg. 13: 2, 24). 1 Chron- 
icles7 : 17 mentions a Bedan, a descendant of Gilead, and 
Jair is called a Gileadite. Or Bedan might, perhaps, be an 
error of transcription for Barak. None of these explanations 
seem to be yery satisfactory; but neither does it seem very 


duced into this enumeration of so little note as to be passed 
over entirely in the Book of Judges. —Jephthah: Judges 11: 1. 
—And Samuel: Some have considered it so improbable that 
Samuel should have mentioned his own name in this connec- 
tion, that they have thought it necessary to assume an error 





secites various proofs of his distinguished favor, and points 


granted Israel deliverance from their enemies, there was no 
impropriety in his referring to it. 

Verse 12.-~Nahash the king of the children of Ammon: 
1 Samuel 11: 1).+Ye said unto me, Nay, but a king shall rule 
over us: 1 Samuel 8: 19: The apprehended invasion of 
Nahash may have been one of the considerations which led 
to their making this request at the titne they did, 

Verse 13.—The king, whom ye have chosen: By the lot, and 
to whom they gave their unanimous adherence after his vic- 
tory over Nahash. 

Verses 14, 15.—The lesson enforced by all the past expe- 
rience of Israel, and that which Samuel was most concerned 
to inculcate upon them at this time, was that the path of 
safety and of happiness for both themselves and their king lay 
in a faithful adherence to the service of the Lord. If they 
refused to obey him, and rebelled against the commandments 
of Jehovah their God, they must expect to suffer his just judg- 
ments, as their fathers had done. To this earnest exhorta- 
tion and warning Samuel adds the assurance of his continued 
interest in them, and his purpose to pray for them (v. 23). 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. The appointment of Saul had been vindicated by the 
only logic which appeals to the unthinking mass,—the logic 
of success. The dashing march upon Jabesh-Gilead, the 


forces under Nahash, had converted doubters and waverers 
into enthusiastic adherents of the new king. In the excess 
of loyalty to which the people went, as much in their hope 
of future successes as in acknowledgment of the victory gained, 
they even called for summary vengeance on the former de- 
tractors of Saul; forgetful that what perhaps had been a 
minority had been powerful enough, at least through the 


abeyance of the new royal office. Happily Saul wassufficiently 
well advised to resist such a proposal. In this he proved 
himself “'a king” not “like” those of “all the nations,” 


calm and stedfast,—as before Saul had achieved any success 
so now, intent only on one thing, that the will of God should 
be done, and the king of his appointment be installed and 
reign in believing recognition of the higher rule of the King 
of kings. This is the meaning of the assembly in Gilgal and 
of the religious ceremonial with which the designation of 
Saul and the institution of monarchy were ratified by uni- 
versal acclamation of the people (1 Sam, 11: 15). This also 
was, at least in part, the object of the second half of Samuel’s 
farewell address, which referred to Israel’s guilt in their first 
demand for a king. We recall that this sin had been two- 
fold, consisting in the non-recognition of God and in the 
actual rejection of him as a sufficient, though unseen, deliverer 
in every time of danger. That the latter had prompted the 
wish for an earthly leader appears sufficiently from the state- 
ment of Samuel that the terror caused by the invasion of 
Nahash had led to the demonstration of “ the elders” (1 Sam. 
12:12). Again, that Samuel’s displeasure and the disap- 
proval of the Lord applied not to the institution of mon- 
archy, but to the spirit and motives which induced the 
demand for it, is evident from this, that, when the repentant 
people acknowledge their sin in asking for a king (1 Sam, 
12:19), Samuel does not propose to revert to the former 
state of matters, but only insists on the necessity of a rightful 
acknowledgment of Jahveh (1 Sam. 12: 20-25). So thor- 
oughly consistent, self-denying, and faithful to his heavenly 
Master was the attitude of the aged prophet. 

3. It was a bright day in summer (v. 17) when the people 
gathered to hear Samuel’s farewell address, Only after the 
royalty of Saul had been universally acknowledged could this 
lover of his. people, this true patriot, supreme in his loyalty 
to Israel’s unseen king, lay down the burden of public admin- 
istration. , There is something unspeakably grand about that 
figure, unmoved like the peak of some Alp, while beneath 
the trees of the forest are shaken of the wind, It had been 
a stern life in the past,—a childhood and youth not brighi- 
ened by much that we love to associate with them, followed 
by a life of care, burden, and work, and embittered at the 
close by ingratitude and the threatened failure of what had 
been its chief object,—to bring back Israel to their God, 
And it would be a stern life inthat of it which yet remained 
in the future. é 

Roughly speaking, his parting address might be arranged 
into two parts,—the one a vindication of his former position 





probable, on the other hand, that a person should be intro- | 


in the text; but, as Samuel was really one by whom God had 


and of his public life; the other, a solemn exhortation to the 
people in view of his retirement and of their new relations, 
| Or, to put it otherwise,—the one part is retrospective; the 
| other, prospective. The question of such public vindication 
| of a past life and work need not here be discussed, since in 
| the circumstances of the prophet, and in view of the failure 
| of his sons, it seemed absolutely necessary. Conscious of our 
| integrity’ of purpose, however many our failures of deed, we 
| are apt to shrink from such vindication, just as, on the other 

hand, we may be tempted to forget failures, and to stray dame 


relief of that city, and the complete rout of the Ammonite - 


indifference of the* majority, to necessitate the temporary . 


2. Amidst the impassioned multitude Samuel alone stodd | 
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gerously near self-justification, if not self-righteousness, It 
is a common experience of those whom the Lord condescends 
to use to encounter misunderstanding, suspicion, and mis- 
representation,—perhaps for their humiliation, for the exer- 
cise of their faith, and that all the glory may be God’s, 
Whether in such circumstances the vindication should be 
left to God or else taken into our own hands, is a thing which 
must be decided in each individual case, 

4, But there was a higher object than personal vindication 
achieved by Samuel’s address, however little himself, perhaps, 
realized it at the time, It was the vindication of his pro- 
phetic office. And that office was to be exercieed as much, 
if not more, in the future than it had been in the past. There 
is no difficulty in perceiving this in the first or personal part 
of Samuel’s address. But it is equally, perhaps even more, 
clear as regards the second part of his speech. To bring the 
people to see the sin of their demand for a king was neces- 
sary if the right relation of people and king towards Jahveh 
were to be established. It was even more than otherwise 
necessary in the present popular elation of the great victory 
over Ammon, with the hopes of high royal achievements in 
the future which it would awaken in the fickle people. 

Lastly, as our mind travels forward, and we think how all 
too soon Saul realized the popular ideal of a king like those 
of the nations, of the consequent rejection, and finally of 
the anointing of David, and of Samuel’s prophetic activity in 
all this, we can understand the higher object and meaning of 
this farewell address. Nay, beyond this, and in view of his 
future difficult work, we can also understand the need of the 
miraculous Divine attestation which God gave to his prophet 
in:sight of all the people (1 Sam, 12; 17, 18). 

University of Oxford, England. 





SAMUEL'S CHALLENGE AND CHARGE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


eThe portion of Samuel’s address inctuded in this lesson 
has three main sections,—his noble and dignified assertion of 
his official purity, the summary of the past history, and the 
solemn declaration of the conditions of future well-being for 

the nation with its new king, 

1, Probably thé war with the Ammonite king Nahash, 
which had postponed the formal inauguration of the king, 
had been carried on in the neighborhood of the Jordan 
valley; and thus Gilgal would be a convenient rendezvous. 
’ But it was chosen for other reasons, also, and, as appears 
frdm 1 Samuel 10; 8, had been fixed on by Samuel at his 
first interview with Saul. There the covenant had been 
renewed, after the wanderers had crossed the river, with 
Joshua at their head, and it was fitting that the beginnings 
of the new form of the national life should be consecrated by 
worship on the same site as had witnessed the beginnings of 
the national life on the soil of the promised land. Perhaps 
the silent stones which Joshua reared stood there yet. At 
all events, sacred memories could scarcely fail as the rejoicing 
crowd, standing where their fathers had renewed the covenant, 
saw the blackened ruins of Jericho and the foaming river, 
now, as then, filling all its banks in the time ‘of harvest, 
which their fathers had crossed, with the ark, that was now 
hidden at Kiriath-jearim, for their guide. The very place 
’ spoke the same lessons from the past which Samuel was about 
to teach them, 

‘There is just a faint trace of Samuel’s disapproval of the 
new order in his first words, He takes care to throw the 
whole responsibility on the people; but, at the same time, he 
assumes the authoritative tone which becomes him, and 
quietly takes the position of superiority to the king whom 
he has made. 1 Samuel 11: 15 seems to imply that he took 
no part in the rejoicings, It was “Saul and all the men of 
Israel” who were so glad. He was still hesitant as to the 
issue, and obeyed the Divine command with clearer insight 
into its purpose than the shouting crowd and the proud 
young king had. There is something very pathetic in the 
contrast he draws between Saul and himself. “The king 
walketh before you,” in all the vigor of his young activity, 
and delighting all your eyes, and “I am old and gray- 
headed,” feeble, and fit for little more work, and therefore, 
as happens to such worn-out public servants, cast aside for 
new men. Samuel was not a perfect monster, without human 
feelings, His sense of Israel’s ingratitude to himself and 
practical revolt from God lay ¢ogether in his mind, and color 
this whole speech, which has a certain tone of severity, and 
an absence of all congratulation. Probably that. accounts 
for the mention of his sons, The elders’ frank statement 
ef their low opinion of them had been a sore point with 
Samuel, and he cannot help alluding to it. It was not 
for want of possible successors in his own house that they 
had cried out for a king. If this be not the bearing of the 
allusion to his sons, it is difficult to explain; and this 
obvious explanation would never have been overlooked if 
Samuel had not been idealized into a faultless saint. The 
dash of human infirmity and fatherly blindness gives reality 
to the picture. “I have walked before’ you from my youth 
unto this day,” Note the recurrence of the same expression 
is applied to Saul im the former part of the verse, It is as 


if he had said, “Once I was as he is now,—young and active 
in your sight, and for your service. Remember these past 
years, May your new fancy’s record be as white as mine is, 


_when he is old and grayheaded.” The words bring into 


view the characteristic of Samuel's life which is often insisted 
on in the earlier chapters,—its calm, unbroken continuity 
and uniformity of direction, from the long-past days when he 
wore the little coat his mother made him, with so many tears 
dropped on it, till this closing hour, While everything was 
rushing down to destruction in Eli’s time, and his sons were 
rioting at the tabernacle door, the child was growing up in 
the stillness; and from then till now, amid all changes, his 
course had been steady, and pointed to one aim. Blessed they 
whose age is but the fruitage of the promise of their youth! 
Blessed they who begin as little children, with the forgive- 
ness of sin and the knowledge of the Father, and who go on, 
as young men, to overcome the Evil One, and end, as fathers, 
with the deeper knowledge of Him who is from the beginning, 
which is the reward of childish trust and manhood’s struggles | 

Samuel is still a prophet, but he is ceasing to be the sole 
authority, and, in his conscious integrity, calls for a public, 
full discharge, in the presence of the king. Note that verse 
8 gives the first instance of the use of the name “ Messiah,” 
and think of the contrast between Saul and Jesus. Observe, 
too, the simple manners of these times, when “ox and ass” 
were the wealth. They would be poor plunder nowadays, 
Note, also, the various forms of injustice of which he chai- 
lenges any one to convict him. Forcible seizure of live stock, 
fraud, harsh oppression, and letting suitors put gold on his 
eyes, that he might not see, are the vices of Eastern rulers 
to-day, and rampant in that unhappy land, as they have been 
ever since Samuel’s time, I think I have heard of politicians 
in some other countries further west than Gilgal, who have 
axes to grind and logs to roll, and of the wonderful effects, in 
many places of business, of certain circular gold discs applied 
to the eyes. This man went away a poor man. He does not 
seem to have had salary, or retiring-pension; but he carried 
away a pair of clean hands, as the voice of a nation witnessed, 

2. Having cleared himself, Samuel recounts the outlines 
of the past, in order to emphasize the law that cleaving to 
God had ever brought deliverance; departure, disaster; and 
penitence, restoration. It is history with a purpose, and less 
careful about chronology than principles. Facts are good, if 
illuminated by the clear recognition of the law which they 
obey ; but, without that, they are lumber. ‘The “ philosophy 
of history” is not reached without the plain recognition of 
the working of the Divine will. No doubt the principles 
which Samuel discerned written as with a sunbeam on the 
past of Israel were illustrated there with a certainty and 
directness which belonged to it alone; but we shall make a 
bad use of the history of Israel, if we say, “ It is all miracu- 
lous, and therefore inapplicable to modern national life.” It 
would be much nearer the mark to say, “ It is all miraculous, 
and therefore meant as an exhibition for blind eyes, of the 
eternal principles which govern the history of all nations,” 
It is ag true in England and America as ever it was in Judea, 
that righteousness and the fear of God are the sure founda- 
tions of real national as of individual prosperity. The king- 
doms of this world are not the Devil’s, though diplomatists 
and.soldiers seem to think so. If any natioh were to live 
universally by the laws of God, it might not have what the 
world calls national success; it would have no story of whole- 
sale robbery, called military glory, but it wéuld have peace 
within its borders, and life would go nobly and sweetly there. 
“ Happy is the ‘people, that is in such a case: yea, happy is 
the people, whose God is the Lord.” 

The details of Samuel’s résumé need not occupy much time. 
Note the word in verse 7, “ reason,” or, as the Revised Ver- 
sion renders, “ plead.” He takes the position of God’s advo- 
cate in the suit, and what he will prove for his client is the 
“ pighteousness ” of his dealings in the past, The story, says 
he, can be brought down to very simple elements,—a cry to 
God, an answer of deliverance, a relapse, punishment, a 
renewed cry to God, and all the rest of the series as before. 
It is like a repeating decimal, over and over again, each 
figure drawing the next after it. The list of oppressors in 
verse 9, and that of deliverers in verse 11, does not follow the 
same order, but that matters nothing, . Clearly the facts are 
assumed as well known, and needing only summary reference, 
The new-fashioned way of treating biblical history, of course, 
takes that as an irrefutable proof of the late date and spurious- 
ness of this manufactured speech put into Samuel’s mouth, 
Less omniscient students will be content with accepting the 
witness to the history. Nobody knows anything of a judge 
named Bedan, and the conjectural emendation “ Barak” is 
probable, especially remembering the roll-call in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where Gideon, Barak, and Jephthah appear 
in the same order, with the addition of Samson, The suppo- 
sition that “Samuel,” in this verse, is an error for “ Samson,” 
is unnecessary ; for the prophet’s mention of himself thus is 
not unnatural, in the circumstances, and is less obtrusive 
than to have said “ me.” ‘The retrospect he has given points 
the lesson of the sin and folly of the demand for a king. The 
old way had been to cry to God in their distresses, and the 





fon experience had been that the answer came swift and suf- 
ficient ; but this generation had tried a new method, and fear 











of Nahash the Ammonite had driven them to look for 
man to help them, The experience of God's responses to 
prayer does not always wean even those who receive them 
from casting about for visible helpers. Still less does the 
experience of our predecessors keep us from it, Strange that 
after a hundred plain instances of his aid, the hundred and 
first distress should find us almost as slow to turn to him, and 
as eager to secure earthly stays, as if there were no past of 
our own or of many generations, all crowded and bright with 
tokens of his care, We are always disposed to doubt whether 
the power that delivered from Sisera, Philistines, and Moab, 
will be able to delfver us from Nahash. The new danger 
looks the very worst of all, and this time we must have a 
king. All the while they had God for their king. Our dim 
eyes cannot see the realities of the invisible world, and so we 
cleave to the illusions of the visible, which, at their best, are 
but shadows of the real, and are often made, by our weak 
hearts, its rival and substitute. What does the soldier, who 
has an impenetrable armor to wear, want with pasteboard 
imitations, like those worn in a play? It is doubtful wisdom 
to fling away the substance in grasping at the shadow. Saul 
was brave, and a head and shoulders above the people, and 
he had beaten Nahash for them; but Saul for God is a poor 
exchange. Do we do better, when we hanker after some- 
thing more tangible than an unseen guide, helper, stay, joy, 
and peace-bringer for our hearts, and declare plainly, by our 
eager race after created good, that we do not reckon God by 
himself enough for'us? 

8. The part of Samuel’s address with which we are con- 
cerned in this lesson closes with the application of the his- 
tory to the present. The great point of the last three verses 
is that the new order of things has not changed the old law, 
which bound up well-being inseparably with obedience.. They 
have got their king, and there he stands; but if they think 
that that is to secure their prosperity, they are much mis- 
taken. There is a touch of rebuke, and possibly of sarcasm, 
in pointing to Saul, and making so emphatic, as in verse 13, 
the vehemence of their anxiety to get him. It is almost as 
if Samuel"had said, “ Look at him, and say whether he is 
worth all that eagerness. Do you like him as well, now that 
you have him, as you did before?” There are not many of 
this world’s goods which stand that test, The shell that 
looked silvery and iridescent when in the sea is but a poor, 


pale reminder of its former self, when we hold it dry in our . 


hands. One object of desire, and only one, has no disappoint- 


ment in possessing it. He, and only he, who sets his hope on. 


God, will never have to feel that he is not so satisfied with 
the fulfilment as with the dream, ns 

Israel had rejected God in demanding a king; but the 
giver of their demand had been God, and their rejection had 
not abolished the Divine government, nor altered one jot of 
the old law. They and their king were equally its subjects. 
There is great emphasis in the special mention of “ your 
king” as bound to obedience as much as they; and, if we 
follow the Septuagint reading of verse 15, the mention is 
repeated there in the threatening of punishment, No abun- 
dance of earthly supports or objects of our love or trust in the 
least alters the unalterable conditions of well-being. Whether 
surrounded with these or stripped of all, to fear and serve the 
Lord and to hearken to his voice is equally the requisite for 
all true blessedness, and is so to the helper and the helped, 
the lover and the loved, equally. We are ever tempted to 
think that, when our wishes are granted, and some dear or 
strong hand is stretched out for our aid, all will be well; and 
we are terribly apt to forget that we need God as much as 
before, and that the way of being blessed has not changed. 
Those whose hearts and homes are bright with loved faces, 
and whose lives are guarded by strong and wise hands, have 
need to remember that they and their dear ones are under 
the same conditions of well-being as are the loneliest and 
saddest; and they who have none other that fighteth for 
them have no less need to remember that, if God be their 
companion, they cannot be utterly solitary, nor altogether 
helpless if he be their aid. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Among notable farewell addresses, those of Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, Jesus, and Washington stand pre-eminent. The 
moderns have nothing to boast over the ancients in this 
regard, The conditions of national prosperity are much 
better defined in the first three than in the last one. And 
the closing words of Hira who alone lived a perfect life are 
incomparably full of wisdom, penetration, illumination, and, 
more than words, gifts of joy and life. 

The elements of Samuel’s great life were, early consecra- 
tion to God, openness to his influence, and conformity of 
conduct to his law. Not even the least bribe was found in his 
hand; a great deal to say in that country, 

Such a man can sée history from God’s standpoint. His 
penetrative eye looks behind phenomena, and sees God 
within the shadow keeping watch above his own, 


Samuel’s summary of the conditions of national prosperity | 
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might fittingly head every state paper of any nation that 
wishes to succeed: (1) Fear the Lord, (2) Serve him, (3) Obey 
his voice, (4) Rebel not against his commandment, (5) Attach 
yourself to God’s party, 

” Phe ox standing knee-deep in clover, his breath sweet with 
stolen corn, does not remember that the goad is in the hand 
of the master. But it is, Kings and people inflamed with 
stolen spoils are apt to forget that there is a King of kings. 
But there is. Blessed are the people that have a Samuel to 
remind them of it (v. 16). 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
. 


Thave hearkened wnto your voice in all that ye said unto me, 
and have made a king over you (v.1). It is well for those who 
have been granted their choice in the things of this world, 
to bear in mind that what they have is of their own choosing. 
A choice includes the consequences, as well as the possession, 
of the desired gift, To make a choice of seed, is to make a 
choice of the crop from that seed. To decide in favor of 
a life of pleasure, is to decide in favor of the results of such a 
life. The safer way for usis to leave it to God to choose what 
we shall haye. But if we decide this for ourselves, and pray 
accordingly, we have need to remember thenceforward that 
God has hearkened to our voice in all that we said to him, 
and has granted us our desire. 


I have walked before you from my youth unto this day. Here 
Iam:... Whom have I defrauded # Whom have I oppressed # 
(vs. 2, 3,) A man may not seem as great to his neighbors as 
to others; but if he is an honest man, his neighbors will know 
it, A prophet may not have the honor.in his native place 
that he has among those who know him only as a prophet; 
but a sincere man will be recognized as sincere, in his own 
place as quickly as anywhere else. Day by day, from his 
boyhood up, a man has been watched and measured by those 
who know him; and the final judgment of his fellows is 
likely to be the correct one, so far as his personal integrity 
is concerned. 

Now therefore stand still, that I may plead with you before the 
Lord (v.7). So long as a man is recognized as the pastor or 
the special helper of a people, it is natural for him to show 
an interest in them and to plead for them; but when they 
have cast him off, and chosen his successor, he shows his 
spirit as a true man and asa true friend, if he is as ready as 
before to speak to them lovingly and to pray for them ear- 
nestly. Just here is the test of character in’évery relation 
of life. If we love those who love us, what credit is it to us? 
If we give our love only in the hope of having love in return, 
how can we call ourselves unselfish in our friendship&? If, 
indeed, we love truly and unselfishly, when we are rejected 
of those whom we love, our words will be, in all tenderness 
and in all sincerity, “Now therefore stand still, that I may 
plead with you before the Lord,” 

Ff ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, ... well: but if ye... 
rebel against the commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of 
the Lord be against you (vs. 14, 15). The question is not 
whether the Lord is to be on our side, but whether we are to 
be on the Lord’s side. The Lord is constantly at work, and 
all the forces of the universe are being directed, or are being 
overruled, in the line of the Lord’s working. If our pur- 
pose is in the same line as the Lord’s, we may be sure of final 
success in our undertakings. If our purpose is against the 
Lord’s, we may be sure of final defeat. There is no room for 
uncertainty in this matter. The lightning express train is 
sure to speed on its way. If wetake passage on that train, 
we can reach its destination; and the faster it goes, the better 
it will be for us. If we stand on the track, and try to stop 
that train, or if we attempt to walk up the track before it, in 
an opposite direction, the faster the train goes the worse it 
will be for us. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. ¥, SCHAUPFLER, D.D. 


Tn the last lesson we studied about the appointment of Saul 
as king, Owing, however, to the exceedingly unsettled 
state of the country at that time, Saul was neither universally 
acknowledged by the people as king, nor did he for some time 
attempt to exercise any authority, The condition of affairs 
seemsto have been very anomalous. It seemed as though, hav- 
ing seen him anointed as king, the people now waited for Saul 
to show himself worthy of the position by some deed of valor 
or some exploit of national importance. This Saul soon did, 
and the account of his victory is given to us. As a result, 
Samuel calls the people together to “renew the kingdom.” 
These are the circumstances under which the farewell address 
of the aged prophetis spoken. And this was the time when 
he passed over the reins of government te the hands of his 
successor. This much the teacher will have to make clear to 
the class before proceeding to the study of the lesson text, 

Coming to the text, we notice two things most prominent. 

1, The testimony of the people to the character of their 











day thought nothing of oppression orof taking bribes., In the 
East to-day, this is thought to be a matter of course, and even 
in our times it is not altogether unknown in our own land, 
But in that land and those times this was the universal 
practice. So that, in this respect, Samuel was not following 
the habits of the rulers of whom he knew, but was going 
directly in the face of the practice. In a long lifetime his 
virtue had not weakened, as virtue that stands alone is apt to 
do, and without fear he could appeal to the people to speak 
out and say what had been the line that he had pursued 
among them. This was grand. Lately we have been cele- 
brating the virtues of our Washington, But the character 
of this man could well be set alongside that of the Father of 
our Country, and, in spite of the disadvantageous circumstances 
of the former, it would not suffer at all by comparison, 
A grand man was this, from the days of his boyhood to the end 
of his life, and a fitting example to all rulers of all times. 

2. The warning of Samuel.—This was clear and brave, He 
reviewed the history of his nation, and called their attention 
to the fact that, when they forsook the Lord their God, they 
at once fell into trouble, but that, when they repented and 
asked his favor, he always was willing to pardon them, and 
restore to them their blessings. And even now he tells them 
that, in spite of the fact that they had rejected God as their 
king (mark, not as their God, but only as their tempéral 
king), still, if they would obey his commandments, and follow 
his precepts, he would be gracious to them. But at tlie same 
time he warns them that, if they disobey God, he will forsake 
them, and leave them to their own devices, This warning he 
enforces by the historical survey that he takes of their past 
history. These are the two most prominent features of the 
address. 

The lesson that we may draw from these verses is twofold. 

1. The grandeur of a noble example.—The Jewish people 
has given more that is of real value to the world than any 
other people on the face of the globe. Neither Greece nor 
Rome nor Egypt can for a moment compare with the 
chosen people, in this respect. Scotland has furnished 
a John Knox, Germany a Luther, England a Wesley, 
America a Washington. But Judea has furnished Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Elijah, Paul, and Peter, to say noth- 
ing of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or Joseph. Arts and sciences 
and inventions the Jews have not furnished, but characters 
they have given us in abundance. These are the world’s best 
heritage. How much better the world is to-day by reason of 
these, it would be impossible to say. But we,may form some 
little judgment on this point, from all that was said last 
May about the blessings that have come to us as a people 
from the character of a man like George Washington. But 
the setting of a noble example is not confined as a possibility 
to such men as those of our lesson. Every boy and girl may 
go and do likewise. And that nation will be the most useful 
nation in which the largest number of its citizens follow the 
example of men like those of whom we have been speaking. 
Not money or power or popularity are the greatest goods in 
this world, or even the greatest instruments of usefulness, but 
sterling character. This is a lesson hard to learn, but, when 
learned, it is the very best lesson that can be taught. 

2. The estimate of God.—That the Hebrew had a very high 
estimate of his God is evident from the way in which he 
speaks of him. To Samuel, God was the beginning and the 
ending vf all things. All prosperity was referred to him, and 
all adversity came from disobedience to his laws. This was 
right. That life which is conducted on this basis is on a sure 
foundation. He who begins and ends with God, has begun 
and ended well. The Bible begins, “In the beginning God.” 
That is where we should begin. The Bible ends “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” That is where we too should end. He 
who carries this abiding sense of the presence and power of 
God with him, will not go far wrong. Notice how Samuel 
places his hope in God’s not forsaking them, not in their own 
excellence, but in the character of God himself. “For his 
great name’s sake” (v. 22). There too isour hope. In the 
character of God lies our hope, and not in our national or 
our personal excellences. We do not read, “For God so 
realized the merit of man, that he gave,” etc. But it does 
read, “ For God so loved the world, that he gave,” etc. God's 
mercy is the foundation on which we may build with confi- 
dence. At the same time there remains the solemn warning 
of the Prophet, which may apply to us as a people and as 
individuals, that, unless we repent of oursins, the same God who 
is ready to be full of compassion will not forgive us, but will 
be against us for our sins. The warning of this faithful man 
comes down to'us, enforced by all the history of nations and 
of individuals; and if we do not heed it, we do so at our certain 
peril,—for the result of such conduct has ever been the same. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


King Saul.—Who had been chosen to be king over Israel? 
Most of the people were proud and pleased when they saw 
that tall, handsome man standing before them to be their 





old ruler.—Lt must be borne in mind that the rulers of that 





they would need his help. after, a strong enemy came 
with a great army; Saul called all his soldiers together, and 
divided them into three companies. Early in the morning, 
they went to the camp of 'the enemy, and fought there until 
they “were scattered, so that two of them were not left 
together.” Some of the Israelites wanted to have those who 
had despised Saul put to death; they had brought him no 
presents when he was made king, and had mockingly said, 
“How shall this man save us?” After the battle, some of 
the people said to Samuel, “ Bring the men, that we may put 
them to death.” But Saul said, “There shall not a man be 
put todeath this day: for to-day the Lord hath wrought deliver- 
ance in Israel,” Did Saul seem to take the glory to himself? 
At Gilgal.—After the victory, Samuel said to the people, 
“Come and let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there,” 
They were glad and ready to go; for in making Saul a king, 
they were to have a grand meeting,—something as we have 
in Washington when a new president takes his seat; it was 
what we call an inauguration. They had a glad time at Gil- 
gal. We read: “There they made Saul king before the Lord 
inGilgal.” Gilgal was the place where the first passover was 
kept, after the Israelites crossed the Jordan and came into 
the promised land. There they had many times met for 
worship, and, at the call of Samuel, they came again, and 
offered sacrifices and peace-offerings; and Saul and sll the 
men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 

Samuel's Speech.—At all such celebrations you know it is 
usual to have an orator for the day, who shall make the chief 
address. In all the kingdom, could there have been one so 
suitable to be chief speaker as the old prophet and judge 
whose life had been all spent for his people? He had much’ 
to say to them as he gave up his office of judge over them, 
and gave his authority to the king for whom they had asked, 
the one whom they had chosen. It was the last time Samuel 
would address them all, and he was glad to review his life 
with them, and to say some last words. When they first 
came, a company of elders, to Ramah to ask him to make a 
king for them, what fault did they find with Samuel? He 
repeated it in his address: “I am old and grayheaded.” 
What fault had they found with his sons? He said, “Behold, 
my sons are with you;” they did not claim that they should 
succeed their father, or continue to be judges. Like Samuel, 
they had yielded all to the king; he had been chosen, and 
Samuel, perhaps waving his hand to the large, fine-looking 
man who stood close by and in sight of all the people, then 
said, “ Behold, the king walketh before you.” 

Samuel’s Review of His Life-—With a. clear conscience, 
Samuel could say, “I have walked before you from my youth 
unto this day.” Then he asked them if he had done wrong 
in all the years as judge; he asked questions for them to 
answer. He wanted them to say if he had been selfish, or 
sought his own interests in any of his dealings with them. 
What had they charged his sons with doing? What sort of 
priests were the sons of Eli? They could not have dared to 
ask, as Samuel did, “ Whose ox have I taken?” “ Whose ass 
have I taken?” . This is what Samuel meant by his ques- 
tions: Have I cheated anybody? Have I kept back any- 
thing? HaveI been hired to give unjust judgment? Havel 
been blinded by selfishness or money-making? Tell me; and 
if I have wronged any one I will pay it back. Not a charge 
could bé made against the wise, kind, good old man. How 
different the picture we have of Samuel, from the picture 
Jesus ‘himself once drew of a judge, in a city where a poor 
wronged widow lived! for that judge said of himself, “ I fear 
not God, nor regard man.” How truly all the people could 
answer Samuel: “ Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed 
us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man’shand.” Then 
Samuel told them to stand still, and let him reason with them. 

Samuel's Review of Their History.—He went back to the 
story of long ago, reminding them how the Lord had ever 
helped them; from the days of Jacob in Egypt, and the 
times when the children of Israel were oppressed and cried 
for sorrow, and the Lord heard and delivered them. Do you 
remember learning of any such times of prayer and help? 
Then Samuel told of their forgetting God; of their sins; 
how they were delivered into the hand of the Philistines, 
and had wars and battles. Why were they given into the 
hand of the Philistines? For how long? What gods hed 
they learned to serve? Did they confess theirsins? Where 
did they once gather together while Samuel prayed for them 
and made an offering to the Lord? Did the Lord forgive? 
How did he show his presence and help, when the Philistines 
came to battle against them? What was the meaning of the 
stone that Samuel set up, and called the name of it Ebene” 
ezer? Samuel reminded the people of all this in his farewell 
address, and told how they had said, * Nay; but a king shall 
reign over us,”—* when the Lord your God was your king.” 

Samuel’s Last Counsel.—His words were for king and people; 
he charged them, by all the memories he had recalled of 
time past, how they should be true and faithful in the time 
to come. He told of the reward if they obeyed, and 
warned them against disobedience and forgetting or rebelling 
against the commandment of the Lord. Could any ever say, 
if they disobeyed, that they did not know any better? When 





king, but some were not satisfied. Saul paid no attention to 
their displeasure, forhe knew the time would soon come when 


there have been opportunities to learn, is it any excuse for 
child now to say, “I didn’t know”? So Samuel taught and 
































used the word “if,” which metnt a great deal, These are 
the things he told them to do: 
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TME LORD. 





Fear 

Serve 

Obey 

Not rebel against 
Continue following 











Ts it hard now to remember and obey those words? Samuel 
said, “if” they should disobey, “then shall the hand of the 
Lord be against you, as it was against your fathers.” 

The Lord’s Presence.—He honored and approved the words 
of his servant. “Stand still and see,” said Samuel. He 
reminded them that it was the time of wheat-harvest; the 
season of hot sunshine and clear sky in that land. Samuel 
said, “I will call unto the Lord, that he may send thunder 
and rain.” He prayed; thunder and rain came that very 
day, and “all the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel.” 
They asked Samuel to pray for them. He comforted them 
with the sure promise for all the ages,—* The Lord will not 
forsake his people.” He gave a loving promise, as parents 
and teachers do now, that he would never cease to pray for 
them, and said, “I will instruct you in the good and the right 
way.” His last counsel is in our golden text. 

8 Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





"A NOBLE RECORD. 


FROM MY YOUTH 


I HAVE 


DONE MY DUTY. 


SHALL IT BE MINE? 








THE LORD GAVE US 
FATHERS. 

OUR TRIUMPHS. 

KING. 


TRIALS. 
“The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ He leadeth me.” 

“He will guide thee.” 

“Servant of God, well done.” 
“Work, for the night is coming.” 
** Onward, Christian soldier.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“SamvueL JupGED THE CHILDREN OF IsRaEL.”—The 
office of judge and prophet, or inspired teacher, from‘which 
Samuel, now far advanced in years, formally withdraws, was 
an office most unlike any other dignity, civil or ecclesiastical, 
in the Eastern world, ancient or modern. Recognized by all 
as one selected and directed from on high, the prophet owed 


nothing to adventitious circumstances either of birth, posi- | 


tion, or consecration. He had never been ordained by man. 
His position was purely personal,—neither inherited nor 
transmitted to his posterity. In these respects he stands out 
in striking contrast to the general bent of Oriental ideas. In 
no other races in the world is there so strong a tendency to 
rigid formalism, and to ceremonial exactness in religion, as 


among the nations of Asia. Against this tendency the appear- 
ance of the prophet from time to time was a countervailing 


and energy-giving power. The false religions which now 


brood over those lands have maintained their influence ex- 


actly in the same way. It is not by its learned mollaks and 
mujtis that Mohammedanism is kept alive. 
fanaticism is fanned by the frequent appearance of dervishes, 


or unordained prophets, like the mahdi of the Soudan at the 


present time,—men who spring, no one knows from whence, 


“Soften from some remote province, and claim direct com- 
munion with Deity. Unlike Samuel, most of these wield the 
sword as well as occupy the judge’s and teacher’s seat, and 
preach holy wars against all who are not of Islam; though, 


The flame of 


and ingratitude, invokes a phenomenon, which all accepted 
as an evidence of the sinetion of Jehovah to his prophet’s 
last words Of ‘warding. .The sign is a thunder-storm in the 
midst of whest-harvest. In our northern and more variable | 
climate a thundér-storm ia harvést-time would certainly be 
no prodigy; in England, at least, it is the very season of thun- 
der-showera. Not soon the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Wheat-harvest would be from the beginning of May 
to the middle of June, I have seen wheat reaped in the 
Jordan valley early in April. In Judwa the season is a 
month tater, and in upper Galilee and under Hermon about 
another fortnight later. From April to October, rain very 
rarely falls, and the season of thunder-storms is from Decem- 
ber to February. Throughout the summer the sky is cloud- 
less, This is owing to the uniformity of the wind. It is 
only the west winds that bring clouds, and these winds usually 
prevail from October to April. The east wind, which is 
hot, dry, and parching, from the desert, is uncertain, and 
seldom lasts.long. During summer, the winds generaily blow 
up or down the falleys and the coasts, either from the north 
or the south, more generally the latter, and are never charged 
with moisture. But a sudden breeze from the west brings up 
the clouds, and these, when they meet the heated atmosphere 
over the parched soil, soon become surcharged with elec- 
tri¢ity, and burst into athunder-storm. During four summer 
seasons in Syria I only once encountered such a shower; and 
this was under Lebanon, when the wind, suddenly shifting 
from north to south, brought up for an hour the moisture 
from the Mediterranean, and dispersed it over the land with 
a few thunder-claps. 
The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson the teachings of history are shown to em- 
phasize the folly of turning away from God, and the safety 
of trusting God. And that which Samuel brought before the 
minds of the Israelites, is a truth which ought to be before 
the minds of all of us, 

You had God for a ruler, but you wanted a human king, 
and now you have one, says Samuel. Your fathers were 
taught by their experiences that their hope was in God. 
You have not profited by their history ; but if you and your 
new king will serve and trust the Lord, all will go well with 
you and with him. Otherwise disaster is before you. 

The words of Samuel to Israel are words that apply to 
every nation. As Bishop Warren says: “ Samuel’s summary 
of the conditions of national prosperity might fittingly head 
every state paper of any nation that wishes to succeed: (1) 
Feur the Lord, (2) Serve him, (3) Obey his voice, (4) Rebel 
not against his commandment, (5) Attach yourself to God’s 
party.” 

In 1876, President Grant sent a message to the young 
people of the United States through the columns of The 
Sunday School Times. In the spirit of Samuel’s teachings, 
he said: “ Hold fast to the Bible-as the sheet-anchor of your 
liberties ; write its precepts in your hearts, and practice them 
in your lives. To the influence of this book we are indebted 
for all the progress made in true civilization, and to this we 
must look as our guide in the future. ‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.’ ” 

As it was with the Israelites, so it is with ourselves. Weare 
not ready to rest wholly on God, even to the extent which has 
been justified in his former dealings with us and with those 
who were before us. _ “The experience of God’s responses to 
prayer,” says Dr. McLaren, “does not always wean even those 
who receive them from casting about for visible helpers. Still 
less does the experience of our predecessors keep us from it. 
Strange that after a hundred plain instances of his aid, the 
hundred and first distress should find us almost as slow to 
turn to him, and as eager to secure earthly stays, as if there 
were no past of our own or of many generations, all crowded 
and bright with tokens of his care. We are always disposed 
to doubt whether the power that delivered from Sisera, 
Philistines, and Moab, will be able to deliver us from Na- 
hash. The new danger looks the very worst of all, and this 
time we must have a king.” 

But whether we heed it or not, the lesson of the past is the 
earnest of the future, God can be trusted safely. God can- 
not be safely defied. As Dr. Schauffler says, concerning these 
words of Samuel: “The warning of this faithful man comes 
down to us, enforced by all the history of nations and of indi- 
viduals; and if we do not heed it, we do so at our certain 
peril,—for the result of such conduct has ever been the same.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


All of us are quick to choose for ourselves; but not all of 





as we have recently seen in the strange movement among 
the Shiite sect of Mohammedans in Persia, anticipating their 
ultimate absorption in Christianity, these prophets some- 
times are men honestly stirred by a sense of the corruption 
tiround them, and, mistaking enthusiasm for inspiration, 


believe themselves called of God to rouse a sleeping people. 


“See THIs GREAT THine.”—Samuel,in withdrawing from 
his office to make way for the king whom God had given 
them, while upbraiding the nation for their waywardness 





us are quick to accept the responsibility of onr choice when 
matters turn out differently from our anticipation. 

No matter how attractive a new friend is, the old friend 
ought not to be forgotten. Indecd, he who is not true to an 
old friend, is not likely to be true to a new one. 

Whether we secure an expression of opinion concerning 
our life-record, from those who have known us all along our 
course, we may be sure that such observers have an opinion 
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they know it. If we have not borne ourselves in this Way, 
they ‘know that also. 

All our actions and all our words are in God’s sight. The 
record of them all is with him, and we must meet it. 

It is well for us to look back over the past and see how the 
Lord has dealt with us and with those who were before ys, 
The lessons of history are akin to the lessons of prophecy ; 
for God is always the same, and that which he has proved 
himself to be he will again show himself to be. 

The sins which we have once committed are the very sins 
which we are most likely to commit again; for indulgence 
in sin is not the cure of sin. 

Our only hope of success in the future is in our being in 
the Lord’s service, wholly and heartily. If we turn from the 
Lord, we turn from hope. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


HIGHER RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


One of the marked signs of progress in the matter of 
Bible study is found in the rapid multiplication ot 
methods and schemes for “ normal” work and “higher 
religious instruction.” Already, in these pages, ex- 
tended mention of many of these schemes has been made 
with more or less fulness, 

And now the Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
established a system of higher religious instruction. A 
committee appointed by its Genera] Assembly has pre- 
sented the following plan, based upon that of the Free 
Church of Scotland. It was compiled by the Rev. T. F. 
Fotheringham, of St. Johns, N. B., convener of the 
committee. 

The examination syllabus for 1889 is divided into 
four departments: I. Biblical, II. Doctrinal, III. His- 
torical, 1V. Essays. The classes examined are junior, 
intermediate, and senior. 


Departments I., II., and IV. will recur every year. Depart- 
ment III. is supplementary, and the subjects will vary from 
time to time, and will embrace Church Histo?y, Church Govern- 
ment, the Sacraments, Experimental Religion, Evidences of 
Christianity, and History of Missions. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. Examinations will be held at as many centers in each 
presbytery. as the convenience -of candidates: may~ require, 
Presiding examiners will be appointed by the Committee to 
make the necessary local arrangements and superintend the 
examination. 

2. Examinations shall be held simultaneously at all the 
centers on the day and at the hour named for each paper. 

3. Candidates must enrol themselves by handing to their 
respective ministers, on or before January 1, 1890, their names, 
ages on March 1, 1890, and subject or subjects in,which they 
propose to present themselves. The minister will then transmit 
the application at once to the corresponding member for his 
presbytery. The reports of corresponding members must be in 
the hands of the convener of the General Assembly’s Committee 
not later than January 31. Question papers cannot be issued 
to any candidates whose names do not reach the convener before 
February 1, as after that date parcels will be made up. for 
Presiding Examiners. 

4. Candidates may enter in any of the prescribed depart 
ments, but are recommended to limit themselves to one, or ai 
most two. 

5. Children under twelve years of age ought not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, to be encouraged to enter for exami: 
nation; but should their names be sent in by their ministers, 
with the approval of their parents, they will not be excluded. 
Candidates under sixteen years of age will rank as Junior; 
those over sixteen and under twenty, as Intermediate; and 
those over twenty, asSenior. Ages to be reckoned as on March 1, 
1890. No medal or prize will be given to any over the age 
of twenty-five. ; 

6. Candidates obtaining ninety per cent, or over, of the full 
marks in any department, will be entitled to a silver medal; 
those obtaining seventy-five per cent, but less than ninety per 
cent, will be entitled to a book prize; all candidates who obtain 
fifty per cent, or over, will be entitled to a diploma. Any 
medalist who wishes to exchange his or her médal for a book 
prize, must make request to that effect within a fortnight after 
the meeting of the General Assembly. 

7. The value of each paper will be two hundred, and twa 
hours will be allowed for writing the answers. 

8. One question paper for the whole Church will be set on» 
each subject, and copies forwarded, under sealed covers, to the 
Presiding Examiners. The covers shall not be removed till 

| the candidates are assembled; and the written answers shall 
be covered and sealed for transmission to the examiners before 
the candidates leave the place of examination, These packages 
must be posted within twenty-four hours thereafter. 

9. The centers of local examination, and Presiding Examiners, 
will be appointed as soon as possible, after corresponding mem- 
bers have reported to the convener the names, etc., of candidates, 

The foregoing regulations do not apply to essayists. 

10. Essays must be forwarded to the convener not Jater than 








on the subject. ‘ If we have borne ourselves wisely and well, 


February 28. Each essay must bear a motto written at the tor 
of the first page, and the writer’s name must om uo accoum 
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appear. It must be written on foolscap paper, and the ‘sheets. 
must be securely fastened together. Each essay must be the 
composition, and in the handwriting, of the candidate, A list 
of books consulted in the preparation.of the essay must be given 
at the beginning of the manuscript, and all quotations must be 
carefully marked. The writer’s name, address, congregation, 
age on March 1, 1890, and motto, must be written upon a slip 
of paper and enclosed in an envelope, on the outside of which 
the motto, and nothing else, must be written. This envelope 
must then be sealed, and sent, enclosed in another envelope, 
separate from the essay, to the convener of the Committee. .The 
sealed envelope will not be opened until the prizes are awarded, 
and in the presence of the Committee. Medals, prizes, and 
diplomas will be awarded to essayists, as in the examinations. 

No essay in the Junior and Intermediate classes shall exceed 
five thousand words, nor, in the Senior, ten thousand words, in 
length. The essays will be returned as soon as possible after the 
rising of the General Assembly. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL EVANGELISM IN 
LARGE CITIES. 


BY THE REV. J. P. BRUSHINGHAM. 





The subject of Christian mission work in our large 
cities was never more agitated than at present; and men 
and women upon whose hearts is resting the burden of 
the souls of the great mass of non-church-goers, are de- 
vising means by which they may be brought into the 
church and Sunday-school, and be won for Christ. The 
work begun recently by the deaconesses in Chicago 
demonstrates the fact that proper tact, education, and 
competency, such only as are gained in a training-school, 
‘is necessary in order to do house-to-house visitation work. 
But the magnitude of the work is such that a training- 
school for the preparation of lay deacons for the work is 
quite as much demanded as for the deaconesses. 

In the first place, there are a large number of non- 
church-goers who are not to be found among the 
tumble-down tenement-houses, but are reclining behind 
the silken curtains in some brown-stone-front mansion, 
and if apptoached by one not repulsive in personal 
appearance, agreeably intelligent, and having sufficient 
tact to make them understand that their personal help 
isneeded inthe church in the vicinity, and that they would 
besincerely appreciated and welcomed, their hearts would 
be touched, and the invitation would be resist/ess. 

And then it requires an equal amount of skill tago out 
into the alleys ard slums of our cities, because these 
people, though surrounded by poverty, cannot be won 
by simple charity (so called), Before they commit 
themselves to attend any church, they want to feel a 
genuine brotherhood, a grasp of the hand that reaches 
the heart. Within the few blocks surrounding nearly 
all our city churches are hundreds of children, many of 
them of foreign birth, who attend no Sunday-school, and 
whose parents are connected with no church, yet for 
whom Christ died, and is waiting to clothe with the robe 
of his righteousness. Shall they grow up hardened 
against the love of Christ, and never learn to know him? 
Who shall bring them to the house of worship? Will 
not God put it into the hands of many of our consecrated 
laymen, as he has already done in the case of the deacon- 
esses, to come to the rescue and assist the overworked 
pastors of city churches? Some who love to grumble 
may wonder what the preacher is paid for. Ifthe pastor 
attends to the needs of his four or five hundred mein- 
bers, making from a thousand to twelve hundred pastoral 
calls, prepares two sermons for each Sabbath, takes 
charge of the: general prayer-meeting, preparation for 
which ought to require as much time and thought as the 
Sunday service, keeps his eye on the class-meeting, 
the Young People’s Alliance, the teachers’ meeting, 
the historical society, the sociables, the committee 
meetings, and many other things required in his im- 
mediate parish, he has all he can do. But when all 
this is done, the calls outside the immediate field are 
legion. The great majority of those who never attend 
church, when sickness or death enters the home expect 
the services of a minister. , And the minister is always 
glad to respond; for it is at the bedside of the sick, and 
in giving comfort to those who mourn, and praying with 
the dying, that he learns lessons of usefulness which 
no institute of theology can teach; but all this requires 
time, especially in the summer months, when epidemics 
sweep away the little ones in such large numbers. 

Some say that the sisters of the church should attend 
to this work; but the fact is, very few who have the 
tact will undertake the service. There is the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society, and the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


& ‘ ‘ % :¥ 
ciety, and the mothers’ meetings, and the women’s Bible 
readings, which, outside the cares of the homé and: the 
family, fully occupy the time. I wonder, if Susannah 
Wesley had lived in these days, if she could have done 
her duty in society’ and spent an hour a day in, the 
private education of each of her numerous family. No 
one doubts but that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should have a more extensive plan of city mission work. 
In city churches, where we have but one minister at 
work, the Roman Catholic Church would have three or 
four, besides Sisters of Charity. 

The central part of Chicago is crowded with a close 
population. Many of the Christian people are moving into 
the suburbs, and their places are filled by non-church- 
goers. But who will reach them? The work of one man 
may suggest a partial solution. A few weeks ago, a layman 
of Cincinnati came to Chicago, highly recommended as a 
Sunday-schoolevangelist. His work, thus far, inoneortwo 
of the large city churches, has been fully as gratifying as 
in other cities, He is now working in Ada Street Church 
with blessed results, One hundred have been added to the 
Sunday-school enro]ment, twenty-five per cent. of whom 
are adults. Many Methodist people have been found 
with church letters. He is peculiarly adapted for mis- 
sion work, and his methods cannot fail to win, He 
visits every family in the vicinity of the church. If they 
attend no church, he invites them to the Ada Street 
Church, takes the admggs of the children, and tells them 
a committee will call for them the next Sunday, and 
escort them to Sunday-school, where the pastor and 
wife, superintendent, and others, are in waiting to wel- 
come them. He asks the pastor no questions, but finds 
out who are his members in his visiting, and sets many 
of them at work in calling for children who have never 
before believed they had any part in the Master’s ser- 
vice. His manner in the home pleases the people at 
once, and he wins them for the church. He is doing a 
work far more enduring than any inscription on marble 
or granite could be; for Sunday-school work with boysand 
girlsis the germ of whatever beauty of Christian character 
we shall see in the men and women a few years hence, 
Chicago, Ii. 





THE TRAINING-CLASS FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
' BY EDWARD L. SUFFERN. 


Any one at all familiar with the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations must have observed the 
great prominence which of late has been given to what 
is called the “training-class” for Bible study, and 
must have seen how earnestly all associations are urged 
to make such classes a recognized part of their work. 
The special organs of the Associations contain numerous 


discussions, suggestions, plans, and reports; while at 
their conventions the most enthusiastic endorsements 
are given, by members of these classes, of the benefits 
they have derived therefrom; and “sample classes” are 
held, to illustrate their methods and to awaken more 
general interest. Such enthusiasm challenges the inquiry 
whether, if there be such great advantages in these new 
methods of Bible study, there is any inherent reason why 
they should not be shared by those who are outside of the 
Associations. And this gives rise to the other query,— 
as to what these methods are. 

Without attempting to fully answer the latter ques- 


it with others, and thus to train up a class of “ workers,” 


by its books, so to know the history, style, and genera] 
teaching of each book separately ; and, second, instruction 
in the practical exercise of the knowledge so obtained, 

There would seem to be nothing here unavailable to any 
one who may have the desire to acquire this knowledge. 
Nor is there; but there is very much which would prove 
of incalculable good to all who are now, or propose to 
become, Bible students. And to know what the Bible 
says is a great step toward knowing what it means. 

The experience of a class composed of twenty-one 
ladies, who during the past year have pursued “‘ training- 
class” methods, proves their applicability for general 
use. For thirty-six weeks they met together for an hour 
and a half each week, agreeing, at the beginning, to 
observe two of the distinctive and essential conditions 
insisted upon in all the training-classes organized in the 





Union, the King’s Daughters, and the Ladies’ Aid So- 





articles bearing upon this subject, giving much space to: 


tion, it may be said in few words that the purpose of the 
“ Workers’ Training Classes” (to give the full name) is 
to so study the Bible that one may know how best to use 


who shall be efficient because intelligent, and who shall 
be instructed in the use of the one acknowledged weapon 
of aggressive Christian warfare,—the Word of God. And 
the methods are such as will best produce these results; 
namely, fimt, the study of the construction of the Bible 


interrupted only for really important reasons, and regué 
lar study of the lesson outside ofthe class. For the lattery 
one hour a week was to be the minimum,—a rate invari 
ably exceeded by the requirements of the lessons. 
Beginning with Genesis, all the historical books priot 
to the Captivity were studied in order, together with 
such of the poetical books (excepting Job) as were writ 
ten during the same period. Each book was studied 
with a view of learning as much as possible of its general 
style; of the events recorded; the condition of Israd 
during the period treated of, and the changes wrough| 
or disclosed in their political, moral, and religious state} 
and also the spiritual teaching of the book. The large: 
books were not covered by one lesson, four being given 
to Genesis, four to Exodus, two to Joshua, etc.; but in 
all cases each book was reviewed as a whole, so that 4 
clear and definite comprehension of it in its entirety 
could be obtained. A part of the time, at each lesson, 
was given to the consideration of some one of the funda- 
mental doctrines, such as the sinfulness of man, the 
necessity of the atonement, the divinity of Christ, ete. ; 
and thus, by gathering together many of the scriptural 
statements of these truths, a selection from them was 
made of those texts which can be most effectually used 
with inquirers as proofs, the location of these texts, and in 
many instances the texts themselves, being memorized, 
If the thought arises that such study requires more time 
than busy people can give, it can be said, in answer, that 
the class in question was composed of very busy people, 
whose hands seemed already full of all the various duties 
which come into active lives; and the time devoted to 
preparation and to the class had to be secured by careful 
planning. There were many hours given to serious study 
when lighter work was more in the line of inclination. 
This was the price paid for the gain. And was there 
gain? The concurrent testimony of the class answers 
this question; and it asserts that there was obtained a 
clear view of the plan, scope, and teaching of each book 
studied; a larger knowledge of the wonderful consistency 
and harmony of the Bible, and of the progress of revela- 
tion; an increased understanding of the history of God’s 
own people Israel; and, above all, a fuller realization of 
the absolute truth of God’s word, the sure fulfilment of 
all his promises, and a personal apprehension of him 
of whom Moses and the prophets did write, 
The training-class method has now been tested for 
several years, and is enthusiastically commended by 
those who have followed it. As the chosen method of 
the Christian Associations, it belongs to them to organize 
classes for their members and those whom they can 
reach. But there are many places where no associations 
exist; and even where they do, there are many who are 
outside of their scope, both men and women, who would 
be greatly benefited by these classes. Carefully con- 
sidered plans of lessons arranged with special reference 
to the particular class to be instructed, can be prepared 
by the expenditure of the necessary time and thought, 
and many practical hints and suggestions relating to the 
arrangement and teaching of the lessons can be readily 
obtained from those who already have studied them. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor ®r publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Studay School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











German methods and ideals on the theological thought 
of America is a most singular phenomenon. 
ferment thus introduced quite naturally engages the 
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attention of friend and foe,—the one applauding, the 
other uttering words of warning agaiust. the dangers of 
*teutolatry.” There can be no doubt about it, that the 
fruits that will result from these new germs are to a 
great extent an unknown quantity; but a somewhat 
closer acquaintance with the schools and tendencies of 
German theological! thought will aid materially in form- 
ing an intelligent judgment on a matter so deeply con- 
cerning the interests of the Christianity and the Church 
of America. 

It is not an easy matter to secure a clearly outlined 
bird’s-eye view of the spirit and principles of this thought. 
The latter is characteristically distinguished from the 
general run of theological argument and discussion in 
America by being confined almost exclugively to the 
great fundamentals of the science, the problems of 
inspiration, the Scriptures, the certainty and character 
of religious knowledge, and the like; further, by the 
fact that it produces in a lavish manner a wealth of 
detailed investigations and researches, the full bearings 
of which on the system or on the exegetical interpreta- 
tion of any particular passage is not always clear to the 
uninitiated. Accordingly, the compends and general 
summaries which heve appeared from various sides in 
the German theological world recently, are not only a 
great boon for the student, but are almost a necessity, 
particularly for the outsider. In them the sum and 
substance, the practical outcome of the various systems, 
are given in a clear-cut, concise, yet transparent, man- 
ner. These works are excellent mirrors reflecting faith- 
fully the features and face of the schools out of which 
they were produced. 

_Meusel’s church lexicon is as fair a representative of 
the standpoint of the old orthodox and confessional 
school of Germah Lutheranism as could be asked for. 
It. differs from the majority of theological cyclopsdias, 
also from Herzog’s, by giving special prominence, not to 
the subjects of history, archwology, and other so-called 
vealia, but as a church lexicon, to such doctrinal and 
ethical matters as will best give expression to the historic 
position of the Church of the Reformation in Germany. 
‘In its doctrinal articles it is practically a compendium 
for students equal to the Hutterus Redivivus, or to 
Luthardt’s compend. These are the only set of articles 
im which a discussion as such is given, and generally the 
biblical and theological argument is comparatively com- 
plete. The other articles cover a vast range, their num- 
ber greatly exceeding that of any other cyclopsdia in 
this line. They are, however, very brief, and in this 
brevity not always satisfactory. None are signed, the 
object being to represent the position of the conservative 
church on the topics brought up, and not that of any 
individual writer. One-half of the work has been pub- 
lished, and a beginning has been made with the third 
volume. 

- One of the most characteristic of recert biblical pub- 
lications is the commentary of Professors Strack and 
WZickler, who have had the co-operation of a number 
of scholars, such as Luthardt, Nsgen, Orelli, Schraeder- 
mann, and others, The make-up of the work is peculiar. 
First comes an original translation of sections of the 
Bible text in paragraphs, followed by an analysis 
of the thought and contents, and further by a general 
coiresponding exposition. In double columns, but in 
smaller type, below the translation, dre given the exe- 
getical notes on the original text. The work is an excei- 
lent representative of the new conservative school that 
has been cdiming into prominence on the Continent in 
recent years. It stands on the firm and fixed basis that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, a revelation and the 
history of a revelation, but is willing to make conces- 
sions to the human side in this revelation and in its 
transmission which seem demanded by fair investigation, 
and do not in principle antagonize the divine character 
of the Bible. For this reason the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch according to the documentary theory, the Baby- 
lonian origin of Deutero-Isaiah, and problems of this 
kind, are accepted by these scholars as reasonably certain 
tesults of modern investigation. Naturally the limits to 
which concessions are to be made do not appear the same 
to all the writers, and weaccordingly find quite a difference 
between those who have prepared this series of commen- 
vtaries; but the ditference is not one of principle, but one 
of application. As a whole, this work is a model of its 
‘kind, and one that shows how the critical discussions of 
the day influence men of somewhat conservative, yet 
“ppen-minded and open-hearted, dispositions; 

’ The new hand-commentary published by Mohr is, 
‘doubtless, to be understood as the liberal answer to the 

conservative volumes of Strack-Zickler. Two volumes 
‘have appeared, and these give in a compendious form 
~ the attitude of German liberalism on the great questions 






of New Testament research on about one-half of the New 
Testament books. Like the preceding work, they con- 
fine themse}vesto results, and ouly seldom give processes. 
It is the only work of the kind published, and is there- 
fore welcome as.a book of reference, even though its 
contents challenge opposition on every page. . The atti- 
tude of the writers is on the New Testament about 
what the Wellhausen-Kuenen school is on the Old. The 
tendencies are often naturalizing, and go considerably 
beyond what in America is regarded as liberal. Here it 
would be called radical. 





The universities and colleges of a land to a very con- 
siderable extent mold the thought and characters of the 
future leaders of the generation now rising in that land. 
It is therefore a matter of more than ordinary significance 
and gratification that a venerable and important center 
of culture like the University of Pennsylvania should in- 
augurate a special Sunday-afternoon course of lectures 
upon religious topics. It is, further, a matter of no less 
significance and gratification that such a representative 
and ripe exponent of positive evangelical Christianity 
as the Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadel- 
phia, should be chosen by the provost and deans of the 
faculties to be the person to initiate such a course of 
lectures. And it is, finaily, a matter for highest con- 
gratulation, that the appointed lecturer selected the Ten 
Commandments as the theme of his lectures, “ believing 
them to be the foundation stones of authoritative morality 
or true society,” not only because they are the very foun- 
dation of ethical and social science, tending in addition 
also to practically elevate university life and influence 
university youth, but especially because their deliberate 
choice as the base of a whole series of lectures in such a 
connection is the best reply that can be given to a sar- 
castic critic like James A. Froude, when he, with his 
peculiar sting, remarks that he never heard a minister 
preach a sermon on the Ten Commandments, In his 
lectures, published under the title The Zen Command- 
ments, Dr. Boardman shows that all the morality of our 
complicated modern civilization rests ultimately on these 
old Ten Words; and he embraces his many opportuni- 
ties to point out how they are everywhere in touch with 
the living moral issues of the day. Under their guidance 
he isled to reach out into such subjects as the home; 
marriage and divorce; the Sabbath; the use of art in 
worship; the moral aspects of language; the responsi- 
bilities of journalism; wealth and pauperism; property 
and land-ownership; monopoly; office; trusts; perjury 
corporate, official, private. His. thoughts on the prob- 
lems of heredity are particularly fine. In fresh style 
he enforces a fine practical morality in such matters as 
lying and profanity, too common in college life, and 
strengthens the reverence for the family relations and 
the obligations of good citizenship. He incidentally 
explains and illumines matters of biblical fact and moral 
praxis which even to most people of culture are quite 
obscure. The pervading earnest spirit, the rhetorical 
skill of statement, together with the exercise of a dis- 
criminative gift of quoting from classical authors, and 
the generally successful avoidance of the purely exhorta- 
tory style of address,—a matter so difficult to all preachers 
in lecturing on such topics to such an audience,—very 
materially enhances the attractiveness of this volume of 
university lectures. The indexes of the book are well 
made and complete. (7} <5 inches, illustrated, pp. 378. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, $1.50.) 


The Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, of Boston, is best 
known as tHe founder and chief promoter of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor; but he also 
addresses a large public, in and out of that society, in 
the columns of the well-known religious weekly, The 
Golden Rule. The “art of putting things” briefly and 
forcibly has often been exemplified in the columns of 
that journal, to which Dr, Clark has contributed many 
plain, incisive, witty, or suggestive talks on various 
topics of religion, morals, philanthrophy, and social 
life. Some of these are now reprinted in a sprightly 
book entitled The Mossback Correspondence, in which 
Dr. Clark, under the alias of Dr. Mossback, talks sensibly 
and suggestively to grumblers, long-winded preachers, 
self-satisfied prayer-meeting speech-makers, niggardly 
church-members, frivolous organists, shut-all-the-venti- 
lators sextons, tiresome contributors to the newspapers, 
walking advertisements for clerical tailors, stay-at-home 
Sunday-school teachers, men who look at their watches, 
bald-heads resting on the pew in front, committees on 
vacant pastorates, pulpitless clergymen, and many other 





folks whom modern American Christianity knows very 
weil, There are also good words for weary book-ayents 





en 
ns 


and other friendless people, and, in brief, plenty of 


capital reading for most of us. Dr. Clark’s sharp but 
never unkind satire will do good in proportion to the 
thinking it evokes and’ the hostility it arouses. Mindful 
of the advice of the best of these little essays,—The Gift 
of Discontinuance,—this notice of the book’ may well 
stop by saying that its author is as sensible as the late 
Dr. Holland, but more concise; and that what, by this 
comparison, he loses in grace, he gains in pithiness, 
(745 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 194. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. Price, $1.00.) ; 


A volume has been made up by the executive com- 
mittee of the Missouri Christian Lectureship, containing 
selections from the courses delivered in 1886, 1887, and 
1888. The authors of all are members of the religious 
body called Disciples of Christ, or Christians; hence the 
title of the Lectureship and of the volume, 7he Missouri 
Christian Lectures. There are eleven lectures in all: in 
one case, two on the same subject by the same author; 
and in another, two by different authors on the same 
subject, the second being a review of, or answer to, the 
former, There seems to have been much discussion in 
connection with the delivery of the discourses, but only 
in this case have we two opposing views presented in the 
volume. The topics cover a wide range, as will appear 
from the following list: The Gospel’s Place in the De- 
velopment of Humanity;»The Grounds of Christian 
Fellowship; Pastoral Visiting; The Hebrew Poetry of 
the Old Testament (two lectures); What is it to bea 
Christian? Materialistic Evolution; The/Son of God 
(a lecture upholding Socinian views of our Lord’s per- 
son, and a review opposing its positions); Probation 
After Death; Missions and the United States. The. 
second lecture is a strong plea for immersion; the fourth 
and fifth are scholarly and attractive; the discussion on 
the person of Christ adds nothing to the controversies of 
the past, but is modern in its exegesis; the theories of 
both evolution and probation after death are opposed 
earnestly. The more practical lectures are full of in- 
terest. It is a pity that the volume includes neither 
table of contents nor index. Its value for. reference is 
greatly diminished in consequence. (8X5 inches, pp. 
iv, 839. Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00.) ah 

American literature is increasingly recognized in the 
lists of standard books which the leading colleges, by 
concerted action, require in their admission examina- 
tions in English. Among the books thus demanded of 
incoming Freshmen during 1889-1892 are Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and Courtship of Miles Standish, Webster’s 
first Bunker Hill Oration, Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables, and Irving’s Alhambra, good editions of 
which, for school use, may naturally be expected in 
response to the general demand thus created. For ex- 
ample, Louise M. Hodges, Professor in Wellesley Col- 
lege, has edited, for a Student’s Series of English Classics, 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, equipping it with 
all needed biographical, historical, and critical comment. 
Webster’s oratory, at its best, occupies a peculiar and 
permanent position in literature; and the chief critics 
are now agreed that only Burke, of English-speaking 
orators, can challenge comparison with him as far as 
solid eloquence is concerned. It is well, therefore, for 
young Americans to have an opportunity, at an early 
age, to learn something about “ Webster as a master of 
English style,” to borrow the late E. P. Whipple’s 
phrase. (63X65 inches, cloth, pp. v,51. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn.) 





a) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The appearance of a new English edition of Pasquale 
Villari’s well-known Life and Times of Savonarola, a 
work now thirty years old, calls for a brief mention. 
The author has made considerable additions, his altera- 
tions of text and incidental replies to critics coming 
down to the present year. No bettet subject for a spirited 
biography could be found, and Professor Villari’s method 
includes not only a zealous search for facts, but also a 
picturesque and poetic presentation of his theme and 
its details. The present version is an English translation 
by Linda Villari; the two substantial octavo volumes are 
printed in a style of solid beavty, fairly bound, and 
tolerably illustrated; a more beautiful library work, how- 
ever, might easily have been made for the price (nine 
dollars). For the detailed and impartial study of the 
career of this anticipatory reformer within the Roman 


Catholic fold, who worked under greater disadvantages. 


than our own Wiclif in religion, and Chaucer in song, 
Villari’s volumes are, of course, indispensable, 
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a prominen 
ry Conrad, of Halle, discusses 


anew that strange problem of modern 
civilization, the ‘overcrowding of the 
jearned professions and the rapid growth 
of a “learned proletariat,” the facts and 
workings of which can be best seen in the 
Fatherland. At the seventy-one universi- 
ties of Germany the attendance is now 
about twenty-eight thousand, and the 
percentage of increase in this attendance 
has, in recent years, been about five times 
larger than the proportional increase in 
the population. These statistics can be 
understood in their bearings only when it 
is remembered that the German univer- 
sity does not correspond to the American 
college, but to the postgraduate course, 
the theological, medical, and law schools. 
In other words, the university does not 
aim at general culture, but at special and 
technical training for the various profes- 
sions, As matters now stand, all the pro- 
fessions, and lately also even the minis- 
terial, are overcrowded to an alarming 
extent. The supply of men educated for 
a special profession is far in excess of the 
demand; and, as a consequence, there has 
arisen a social and educational problem of 
a most peculiar kind, The evil of this 
state of things lies not merely in the fact 
that these acquirements cannot be utilized 
for the benefit of society, but that the dis- 
content of the disappointed graduates may 
prompt them to employ them for the harm 
of mankind. It is from this class of people 
that socialism and radicalism draw their 
learned recruits, As a remedy, Professor 
Conrad suggests that admission to the 
universities should be made more difficult. 
The Prussian Cultus minister seems to be 
acting on this suggestion, and is working 
systematically at a reduction of the univer- 
sity attendance. One of the most popular 
moves in this direction has been the exclu- 
sion from the universities of the graduates 
of the Real schools, where only a scientific, 
but not a classical, course is given. 


.. Johns Hopkins University, as.every- 
body knows, is now in some respects the 
leading educational institution in the 
United States, though the character and 
conditions of our colleges and universi- 
ties do not make’it easy to give an abso- 
lute primacy to any one institution. But 
not ‘all of those who have followed, to 
some extent, the high-class graduate work 
done in Baltimore are aware how fully 
it is represented in the periodical pub- 
lications issued under the auspices of the 
university, Besides the Annual Register 
and Annual | President’s] Report, and the 
university circulars giving condensed ac- 
counts of scholarly work in progress in 
the university and its city, there are four 
periodicals of the highest order of learn- 
ing, and two sets of pamphlet studies 
issued with considerable regularity. The 
American Journal of Mathematics (edited 
by Simon Newcomb and T. Craig) and 
The American Journal of Philology (edited 
by Basil L. Gildersleeve) are published 
quarterly ; The American Chemical Jour- 
nal (edited by Ira Remsen) and Modern 
Language Notes (edited by A. Marshall 
Elliott, James W. Bright, Julius Goebel, 
and Henry Alfred Todd), the two latter 
journals published eight times a year, dur- 
ing the academic session. In addition to 
these, the series of Studies from the Bio- 
logical Laboratory, issued under the super- 
vision of Professors H. N. Martin and 
W. K, Brooks, is now in its fourth volume 
of semi-regular publication ; it covers the 
the work of the university laboratory of 
biology and the Chesapeake Zodlogical 
Laboratory. Addressing a less special 
public than any of the above, and there- 
fore somewhat better known, is Professor 
H..B. Adams’s Studies in Historical 


-has contained many valuable and patiently 





bers, éte., are frequently made to take the 


place of the small issues which theoreti- |. 
‘cally form. the basis-of the publication. 


This library, started-in 1883, has reached 
the ninth issue of its seventh series, and 


prepared monographs on local institutions, 
state problems, municipal affairs, econo- 
mics, the land question, charities, edu- 
cation, or even, in some cases, historical 
periods. Most of the writers have been 
young men whose names are as yet un- 
familiar, though some of the studies have 
been by such better-known authors as Dr. 
Edward A, Freeman, Professors Alexander 
Johnstoh, R. T. Ely, J. K. Hosmer, and 
James Bryce, or President Andrew D. 
White, Extra volumes, of two hundred 
to four hundred pages, have been devoted 
to The Republic of New Haven; to the 
history of Philadelphia; to Baltimore on 
the fatal day of April 19, 1861; and the 
Local Constitutional History of the United 
States. In most cases, though local pride 
or prejudice sometimes creeps in, these 
studies have been serious, dispassionate, 
and original investigations of the facts in 
the several cases, the writers showing a 
desire to make thorough research and to 
draw no hasty or prejudiced conclusions. 
Such, unfortunately, is not the case with 
another series of pamphlets of which Pro- 
fessor Adams is the editor: Contributions 
to American Educational History, issued 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Thisseries, previously mentioned 
here, started off well with the editor’s 
studies of William and Mary College and 
the University of Virginia, and apparently 
promised a valuable, and needed, set of 
monographs on education in the Southern 
States, It has rapidly degenerated, how- 
ever,—notwithstanding the presence of 
some interesting matter,—into mere spe- 
cial pleas, and glorifications, in which 
state pride and local sensitiveness.are more 
apparent than the desire or the ability to’ 
give us the only thing needed: the exact 
truth*of the educational situation, No 
state, from Maine to California, can afford 
to substitute stump speeches for painstak- 
ing studies of the real situation concern- 
ing illiteracy; the relations between the 
public-school system and the tax-payers; 
the work of the agricultural college and 
the state university; and kindred themes. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate%s $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each. is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not lesa than. one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. * All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
wpon the regular rates. j 


Rey. Dr, Nason, of Philadelphia, says: “Iam 
quite delighted with the use of Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday-School.” [Century Co,, N. Y.] 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade. _.A teaspoonful added to a glass of 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
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W. F. Sudds. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. MM aks Service 
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ny or peed” Fa ge Widndeome! Y pri nted and 

bound. Price, $1.50 "So postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN onuRoH co. >. Ginoinnati, O- 
And 19 East 16th St., Ne ork City. 
For Sale by all beck and Music Dealers. 
Send for cataicgue of Everett Piano, FRER. 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Sweney & Kirkpatrick have excelled their former 
efforts again and again in — mony new pieces of this, 
their latest song book. it by all means. 

$3.60 per doz.; One Copy by Mail, 35 Cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eiiitatipma.s 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK! . 


No recent k bas recei grea cism and 
commendation as — er 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, 


By 8S. KR JOUN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 
Tt has just been issued in a complete te edition (Parts I I. 
and IL. in one Volnms), in paper 
bound in cloth, S oly . Sold by all deaieta, or mail 
on tii of af a vy, 
OGILVIE, Pablisher, 

57 Rose Street, New York. 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 

Bv A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian Vheological Semi- 
nary. Every reader should get a copy atonce. Itis 
very interesting and pe] Fite postpaid. The 








Unity of the Truth. Max Hark, |)... The $8, 
Times heartily Ah. EK it, Send 90¢@. at once tor 
postpaid copy. The Book Antiquary, ton, Pa. 





ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. | 


By H.8. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J. T. 
Dunyxa D.D,,of Boston. It decries “ THE America 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man an 
woman everywhere this book is as + bgp from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pa Apyen 
Tm 
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Has music for the yearround. Sample copy, 25 cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH- 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED pb iG BOOKS. 
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USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, ip many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the a in who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tue STY.zs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
addifon le one, re and, if mailed, 15 cents 
centseach. If mailed, 15 
quate veach additional 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 

excellent Binder, although very plain, 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. - 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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__PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim TIMES is J. er ewan weekly 
atthe Decoy. a, rates, Which inclu 


OPY, $2.00 a year. The soins rice copy 
PE ar yt ha of copies less than fi 3 ng T a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, hal 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in gubseribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
hibact! ibers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and balf pric e (0 cents) fornew, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

Jf @ school has had a elub at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
Tate, it ‘ls of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Sindliér schools, which can not well form large c lubs, 
have the beielit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides pat when the entire force of teachers in any 

ool is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1,00 each for old subscribers, and balf price 


ical Stu- 
price (50 


(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
on pee be accompanied by # statement that the num- 
er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
legs than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i¥ or- 


der to secure the required number. Any numt Tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be sab- 
acribed for at the same time. Zbeachers belunginy tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a se. . For 
rye ed If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

hom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
Jour copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS 7? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony time during the past two years. 

be shifting of a subscription from one member of 

& household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

new additional ett ye by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
Seeeptes in the case of any club for less t ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan Goven 
above). A second free cone will be allowed when as 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
os ty, aud so on. 


CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. ial add eve for 
ae will be sent either to the individual resses of 
the members, or in a package to one add accord- 
tee to the preference of subscribers. The pap papers fora 

club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
1e school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
so but each school should have its own club, at 
ever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

an the name of the school should\be mentioned in 

er. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional mabecrigniaee to expire at the same time 
alee the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paper ng pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the pom 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it hae Sat, All 
both county and 5 

ifa one Tshecttecion is renewed by some other 
fon than the one who sent the previene subscriptio 


addresses should include 


such person will oblige t the ap Bey sher by stating that 
the club he subscribes es the place of the one 
formed last year by 





THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for wocaring a fair trial of the 

. Anew * ss prunpesiced is entitled to the half rate 


one 
The paper wr w itr not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by epeciel request. The 
pers for a club will inv: os MG discontinued at 
expiration of the seeerly jon. Renewals should 
erefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the popes ty to 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


an elgg Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
Bondon, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
ptions for i Sunday School Times (the paper to 
sent, post Ret , direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
act ters) at th at the following rates — 
to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
F 83.6a. “ 


ian meee upwards, 73.6d, “ 
‘To secure the above rates for five or more copies, 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they with. = 
sent either singly to the individual ‘addresses, orins 
kage to one Ream, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribe 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
* QO, Box 1550. 
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Skins Scalp 
< Restorep 


* by the * 
NT By thes 


OAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
gymptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTicura 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely riceless, 

It keeps the pores epee. the oil glands and tubes 
‘active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unw holesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For “og ander 2 freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
‘transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can_ possibly equal the 

SUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

@@> Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BA BY’ Skin and fealp proverved and beauti- 


fied by CuTicUna MubicateEn Boar, 











| 


Ww. 
$3 


‘WwW. 
$3 





CAUTION =: 


Material. 
ony @ ~ yg Koy vary has the . We En 


sta ut ees down asa fraud. If no 
sold by your desier, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MA 


L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE CENTLEMEN, 





L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE  cavies. 


Best Fitting. 
SHOES wit not 











WE WANTAGENTS TOGETUP-CLUBS 
14-kt GOLD STIFFENED WATCHES For 308 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1.00 PER WEEK. 


Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any other make 


. Refer to any Commercial Agency. 


NAEGELE WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 


48 and 50 MAIOEN LANE, N.Y. 


20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 





DO YOU WANT 


co. -Orenarion ion Seapets cost 





ASOLO WATER EFI a 


cs= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the heen sp Onviinatie to be 
a Kavctop ner J or undue waste of izable Phos- 
- orus normally existing in the tan economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
reparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which cémbines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, — bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
oy ceo: Recommended by physicians. Sold 
ruggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WE all, FRE 


r the iw pat ome 
K. _W. a 





to any address a 
sSumple vial of 
RUBIFOAM 
tlavored 
O., Lowell, Mass. 














|THE SERRE TION F=s 


Best 
wile fis Sonne nae 
DRIP *hiladeiph rniladeiphin,soleAg wUnitedstaves 
TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 

Send 6 cents for }Ib sample. 
FREE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 


- BAR ER’ s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious,»vurishing,; absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


_xlNSTANTANEOUS Hg LL 


un cans at 75c. HEN F. Wary ‘'MAN 
inventors and only manuiacturers, UT MAN & SON, 


i vm § SOL | Dome 

















1S Cts. per Foot, material $ feet wide. 
Adapted fr Residences, Churches, Cemete- 


an wovilie Wares arme, Cardone 
frellises, etc. write ite one us, price list, mailed 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | H. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Lonis, 


URPEE’S FARM 5 1889 oe 1889 sitord "ts “ne 


Dp UA " 
Sat price eas Fe Ee 
IF, YOU. WANT ROSES. 


FLOWER or onu'k 














our new Guide. RGEE w 
CcoO., West Grete F 
*Cleanfast” 
BLACK 
STocKines. 


F. P. Robinson Co. 
aw Refunded if ey 


ea ow $5 oe 
2 West I4th 

108 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, ‘Boston. 
a@ Send for Price List 


OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold atall Leading Retail Stores.” Ask for them. 

Dr. WaARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 


TRADE MARK. 




















BALL'S CORSETS are Boned Wh KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





IT NEVER WEARS OUT. 


UMEST! 


Is the World getting Honest ? 
It must be; just see this! A well- 
known reliable firm, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
offers to send a Great Bargain Box 
of laundry soap, together with nearly 
100 articles, both useful and ornamen- 
tal, to any ‘address on 30 days’ trial. 
They prepay the freight, too. Now 
such an offer proves the honesty and 
good-will of the firm, for, as surely as 
“it takes a rogue to catch a rogue,” “it 
takes an honest man to trust others.’ 
Send your address on a postal card 
ABD | (mentioning this paper) to J. Fo . Lar- 
kin & Co., Buffalo, t. Y., and get a 
genuine surprise in a rare good bargain. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE LAD WITH THE FIVE 
LOAVES. 


[From “Yyra Innocentium,”} 





What time the Saviour spread his feast 
For thousands on the mountain side, 
One of the last and least 
The abundant store supplied. 


Haply the wonders to behold, 
A boy, ’mid other boys he came, 
A lamb of Jesus’ fold, 
Though now unknown by name. 


Or for his sweet, obedient ways, 
The apostles brought him near, to share 
Their Lord’s laborious days, 
His frugal basket bear. 


Or might it be his duteous heart 
That led him sacrifice to bring, 
For his own simple part, 

To the world’s hidden” King? 


Well may I guess how glowed his cheek, 
How he looked down, half pride, half fear, 
Far off, he saw one speak 
Of him in Jesus’ ear. 


“ There is a lad,—five loaves hath he, 
” And fishes twain, —but what are they, 
Where hungry thousands be?” 
Nay, Christ will find a way. 


In order, on the fresh green hill, 
The mighty Shepherd ranks his sheep 
By tens and fifties, still 
As clouds when breezes sleep. 


Or who can tell the trembling joy, 
Who paint the grave, endearing look, 
When from that favored boy 
The wondrous pledge He took ? 


Keep thou, dear child, thine early word ; 
Bring him thy best ; who knows but he 
For his eternal board 
May take some gift of thee? 


Thou prayest without the veil as yet. 
But kneel in faith; an arm benign 
Such prayers will duly set 
Within the holiest shrine. 


And prayer has might to spread and grow. 
Thy childish darts, right-aimed on high, 
May catch Heaven’s fire, and glow 

ar in the eternal sky. 


Even as he made that stripling’s store 
: Type of the feast by him decreed, 
here angels might adore, 
And souls forever feed. 





THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 


ounsg Macmillan, D.D., LLD., F.RS.E., F.8.A. 
Scot. “Roman Mosaics. ai | 

“Among the first objects that arrest the 
attention and powerfully excite the curi- 
osity of the visitor in Rome are the 
Egyptian obelisks. They remind him 
impressively that the oldest things in this 
city of ages are but as of yesterday in 
comparison with these imperishable relics 
of the earliest civilization. At one time 
it is said that there were no less than 
forty-eight obelisks erected in Rome,— 
six of the largest size and forty-two of the 
smaller,—all conveyed at enormous cost 
and with almost incredible labor from the 
banks of the Nile to the banks of the 
Tiber. Upwards of thirty of them have 

erished without leaving any trace behind. 
They are doubtless buried deep under the 
ruins of ancient Rome, but the chance of 
their disinterment is very problematical. 
One obelisk, indeed, was exposed a hun- 
dred and forty years ago in the square of 
the principal church of the Jesuits, near 
the Pantheon; but being found to be 
broken, and also to underlie a corner of 
th church and the greater part of an 
adjoining palace, so that it could not be 
extracted without seriously i injuring these 
buildings, it was covered up again, and 
was thus lost to the world. As it is, we 
find in Rome the largest collection of 
obelisks that exists at the present day in 
the world, and the best field for studying 
them. 

Obelisks werededieated to thesun, which 
was thecentral object of worship, and occu- 
pied the most conspicuous position in the 
religious system of the oldest nations. Sun- 
worship—that which waited upon some 
hill-top to catch the first beams of the 
morning that created a new day—is the 
oldest and the most natural of all kinds 
of worship. He was adored as the source 
of all the life and motion and force in the 
world by the most primitive people; and 
we find numerous traces of this ancient 
sun-worship in the rude stone monuments, 
with their cup-shaped symbols, that have 
survived on our moors, in many of the 
old customs which still linger in our 
Christianity, and in the name by which 
the most sacred day of the week is com 
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monly Known among Ail he bene 
conferred upon our world by th 
must have been strikingly apparent to the 
ancient Egyptians, dwelling in a _ 
exposed. to the sun’s vertical rays, an 
clothed with almost tropical beauty and 
juxuriance. When they watched the ebb- 
ing of the overflowing waters of the Nile, 
po saw the moist earth on which the 
sun’s rays fell quickened at once into 
a marvelous profusion of plant and ani- 
mal life, they naturally regarded the sun 
as the Creator, and so deified him in that 
capacity. The origin of all life, vegetable 
and animal, to those who stood, as it were, 
by its cradle, when the world was young 
and haunted by heaven, seemed a greater 
mystery and wonder than it is to us in 
these later faithless ages. Long familiarity 
with it in its full-grown proportions has 
made it commonplace to us. 

Both the obelisk and the pyramid were 
solar symbols,—the obelisk being the sym- 
bol of the rising sun, and the pyramid of 
the setting. The fundamental idea of the 
obelisk was that of creation by light; that 
of the pyramid, death through the extinc- 
tion of light. And this symbolical dif- 
ference between the two objects was 
practically expressed by the different 
situations in which they were placed; the 
obelisks being all located on the eastern 
side of the Nile, that being the region 
of the rising sun, and of the dawn of 
life; while the pyramids are all found 
on the western bank of the river, the 
region of the sunset, with its awfully 
sterile hills and silent, untraveled desert 
of sand from which no tidings had ever 
come to living man, where the dead were 
buried, under the shades of night, in their 
rock-cut cemeteries, It might thus seem 
that by placing obelisks in our church- 
yards, tn association with the dead, we were 
violating their original significance, and 
guilty of adding another to the many in- 
congruities which have arisen from 
adopting pagan symbols in Christian 
burying-places. But in a we find a 
deeper reason -for the association. In 
some of the oldest sculptures in Egypt, 
an obelisk is represented as standing on 
the top of a pyramid; and by this com- 
bination it was meant to signify the power 
of life triumphing over death. And hence 
the obelisk is the most suitable.of ql] forms 
to indicate in our cemeteries the ous 
truth of the resurrection,—life rising vic- 
— out of the transitory condition of 

eath. 

And how admirably did the obelisk 
lend itself to its symbolical purposes! 
There was a most wonderful harmony be- 
tween the idea and the object which ex- 

ressed it.. Being composed of the most 

urable of all materials, the hard, inde- 
structible granite, the eternal sun was 
thus fittingly represented by an object 
that lifts its stern, finger in unchangeable 
defiance of the vicissitudes of the seasons 
and the ages. Its highly-polished surface, 
and rich, rosy-red color, its sharply-de- 
fined lines and narrow proportions, com- 
bined with its immense height, suggested 
the brilliancy and hue and form of a pen- 
cil of light, Its tall, red column, tasking 
in. the strong morning radiance like a 
tongue of flame mounting up to its source 
in the solar fire, or like a ray of the halo 
that rises up on the low horizon of the 
Libyan desert, when the dawn has crim- 
soned all the eastern heavens, might thus 
well be selected as the most mits object 
to- bring the invisible sun-god within the 
ken of human vision and the range of 
human worship. The poetical imagina- 
lion may detect a significance even in the 
difference between the material used in the 
construction of the obelisk and that used 
in the construction of the pyramid, though 
this may not have been desi ned by the 
makers. The obelisks are all formed of 
granite, the foundation-stone of the globe, 
belonging fo the oldest azoic formation, 
which laid down the first basis for the 
appearing of life, The pyramids were 
nearly all made of nummulitic limestone 
composed of the remains of organic life,— 
a material which belonged to the latest 
geologic ages, when whole generations 
and different platforms of life had come 
and gone, Thus significantly does the 
obelisk of granite suggest by its material 
as by its form the origin of life, as the 
pyramid suggests by its material and form 
the extinction of life. 

But not only was the obelisk raised in 
connection with the worship of the sun,— 
it was also intended to honor the reigning 
monarch who erected it, and whose name 
and titles were engraved upon it along 
with the name of the sun. For it was a 


solar god, but also the visible human repre- 
sentative of his glory. This was a favorite 
conception of the ancients. The-Incas of 
Peru regarded: themselves as direct de- 

scendants of the:sun; and the monarchs 

of the burning Asiatic lands, where the 

sun rules and dominates everything, as- 

sume the name and title of his sons; and 

clothe themselves with his splendor. The 

obelisks were thus the symbols of the two 

great correlative conceptions of the sun in 

the heavens, and his satellite and repre- 

sentative on the earth—god and the king. 

This gf ep faith, as attested by the 

obelisks, the oldest of all the creeds, ante- 

cedent to the theologies of India, Greece, 

and Rome, ceased not to be venerated till 

the advent of Christianity swept all ma- 

terial worship away. It awed, as Mr. 

Cooper has well observed, the mixed mul- 

titude in Alexandria under the Cesars, as 

it had done the primitive Egyptians under 

the oldest Pharaohs. It extended over a 
space of more than three thousand years, 

uring all that long period the obelisk 
was “the emblem at once of the vivifying 
power of the sun and of the divine nature 
of the king, a witness for the divine claim 
of the sun to be worshiped, and. of the 
right divine of the king to rule,” Where 
is there in all the world, in its most ancient 
cities, in its lonéliest deserts, any class of 
objects which has been held continuously 
sacred for so long a time? The descrip- 
tion of the sun itself by Ossian applies al- 
most equally well to his worship as thus 
represented, : 

Obelisks, as symbols of the sun and of 
the creative power of nature, were. not 
confined to Egypt. They belonged to the 
mythology of all ancient nations. There 
are modifications of them in India, in pre- 
historic America, and among the archmo- 
logica] remains of our own country. They 
were common objects in connection with 
the Assyrian, Persian, and Pheenician 
religions. And it has been conjectured 
with much plausibility that the image of 
gold, whose height was threescore cubits, 
and the breadth six, the usual proportions 
of an obelisk, which Nebuchadnezzar set 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province 
of Babylon, and commanded Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abed-nego to adore, was in 
| reality an obelisk after the Egyptian pat- 
| tern... Such‘ ais. obelisk, wag often gilded, 
t and’ was ‘associated with the worship of 
the king as its'material purpose, and with 
the creation and origin of life as its sym- 
bolic meaning. And if this was the case,- 
there was an unusual aggravation in this 
idolatry ; for the Egyptian obelisks them- 
selves were never, worshiped, but were 
always —— as the signs of t higher 
powers whose glory they expressed. 


1 VEN OUR GREAT 
SHES tia siset 
To be continued throughout July, 


8,000 yds. Black Tricotine, worth $1.50) Allat 
yo 4 “ “Gros Grain, worth 150> @ 











NLY 
“ “*  Armures, worth 1.40 
6,200 “ * Rhadzimir, worth 1.3 SI 
9.000 “ “Faille, worth 1.50 
10,000 “ “  Rhadames, worth 1.40) Per Yard 
4,000 _* “ Surah de Lux,, worth is} durin 
8,600 ** “*  %-inch Surah, worth 1.25J the sale, 
Owing to the remarkable success of this 


sale during June, we have concluded to 
continue it this month, Write for samples 
at once, 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROGS., 
69 State Street, Chicago, Il, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, car. Kleventh Mt... New York, 


O'NEILL 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Largest importersand dealersin Dry Goods, Miliinery, 
etc,,1nthe United States. Send for samplesand prices, 


YOUR ADDRESS poster ¢. 


Postal Card, 
mailed to us; brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you canhave your clothing cut te order, and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, §3to $5. Suits, $13.25 to §2l, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Il to 17 Eliot St, or 18 Summer’ St., Boston, Mass, 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE :— 
285 Broadway. New Yerk; 943 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Washington, D. 6472 Adams St., 
Chicago, 111.; Burnside Building, Worces- 











ter, ass. ilmore House, Springfield 
Mass.; 914 Main St., Bichmond, Va.; ! 
Westmin«ter St., Providence, I.; Old 


Register Building, New Haven. Conn. 


ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


Every shoe-dealer can sell you shoes containing 
Insured Hub Gore, if you insist. If vour dealer won't 








fundamental idea of the iesytne aa oe 
that the king was not only the son of the 


supply you, we will, out of the 100,000 dealers selling 
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sa eine Se brightest, 
_.» best, and most invigorating 
‘, pportin the world, Wheels 
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tors, ministers, lawyers, 

—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! , 

Send for free ilius- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. ‘= 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


Try One. 

aa * “via 
(A i omen! \} 
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ction. 
































THE WONDERE 


LUBURG Wen 


IR SX AOR ; 
Ta ae ste 


\O 5 
PLIE ; ss ' 
ay We . 2a° 


Name goods 
LUBURG MF@. 
145 A. Sth 3t., Phila,, 


w BA B Af CAR 


E 
W. B, NUTTING (O,, 182 
Ask for the Daisy 





~~ DELIVERD 
Send tor catal e. 
anover &t., Boston, Mass. 
Now Sham Holder. ~ 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FRE 


Bend 12c, for po ‘and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 
Sf el ee a fey aga ebetie 
48-inch tape, and full “directions. ORR S ATE 
PARTS. C0, 84. Mawley Street, Botton, —_ 
EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR,.OR USE, 
At-prices that will interest you. da 10 Cents, 


for Buyers’ Guide. On ¥, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper, Read the ad. 
. New 


WALL PAPE Rasesrciat as 


Geids18c. a roll, 
res 6c. Damasi eeaed el 3 35¢ 


Bend Ie foepostagegintine ape ented ed 
CL blaneat & Cor eee eS 


ARPET wee had better purchaseof J. & J. 

BSON , 509 Chestnut Sree, Phila- 

de)lphia, in order to.receive full value for their 

money. They retaifcarpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 
































The best for churches, stores, or residences. nd for 
circular, Give measures for an H. 8. NOB 
THROP, 18 KoskE STREET, Niw YORK. 

Limited, 607 I x 
TOOL PHILADELP ELA, PA. 


Send 25 cents for Ulustrated catalogue, 


WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliable and experienced 
ry ould prove profitable. 


COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had # long and wide 
experierice in this line. The responsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three. years should inspire 
confidence; From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Pacific Railway Company ; 1876 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company, Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required, Address 
(P. O. Box 2945) 8S, J. GILMORE, 
1756 Larimer St., DENVER, Colorado. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | *°' Sesion: mass” 











Phila.—140 &. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka Kansas. 
Grorek C, MORRELL. Vice-President. Boston, Mass, 
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%f 
whO” INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.’ 


x 








Best soil, climate, and tion in 





them, name one in your locality, if you will write us. 
MUB GOBK MAKERS, Boston. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 




























CASH CA PUTA gy ......cccccccccccsesceness+1 500,000,080 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clalame........ ..........0.0. 1,631,500.2 
Surplus over ail Liabilities,...... 369,415.9: 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1888. 
$2,500,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, foie 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 















































DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. t, : 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, — Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charlies 8. elen. 














SECURITIES — 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our ep 


Mortgage and Debentur Bonds . 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, ia 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. , 
Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


is 
GENT. 
. QUARTERLY, 
Best Commercial Real Estate : 
LR Ay repeat 
HELENAZS2733 
eas eecer ice 




































































BOSTON INVESTMENT CO . 
* for Security. 








niry 
Fageing in value rap “Wei ake investments of ange 
Feapondencetnvi Address Siecle 4 Ua, Holdca, Mestanas : 
Solid Sf 
% vase, QOL 
© Investment wand tise. O° 
onsnire 
Securities, Boston. 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 

Fairbury, Nebrask 

Has great ex aeons te oeane mone - o—- 
so’ Ease oans made absolu 

Rates net to lenders,7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to 


years, For devails and references. write for circular. « [3 a 


BANS. IAnt BRANCHES, | 


Special Department for 


itch io Vides 9RAN KERS., 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York, y 
For example of Ma operation address the Gos 4 











KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 





ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. ¥ 
ure cf cropsnever known, Destoll the near niente 
n, -the- 
the worl. Boll ada be te 7 Ke ye ete 


n 1 

ted toall kinds of farming, 
of water, Low prices, and unusual! Tiberal an 
C. E. Simmons, Land Com. ©. &N.W, Ry, Chicago, 


PURIFY THE HOME. 


“ Theonly self-acting, continu- 
ous absolute and agreeable pis 
nfectant everlnown. Itdis- 
infects and renders agreeable a 
single urinal, privy or sick room, 
in % hours, and is 80 warrant 
An antiseptic, it arrests the 
erms of polsonous iniection. 
substitute for ventilation 
which it supersedes in all ‘plague 
spots,’ Send for particulars, 


Sherman “ King” Vapor zer Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.,or Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneanolis. 
Agents Wanted, 














In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver= 


























FARMS 


He 
South J, F. MANCHA, Claremvunt, Va, 





thsement in The Sunday School Times 












“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” Don't 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap faiis to accomplish satisfactory results in 
Bcouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay. of yy labor, which more than balances 
ae savin cost. Practisal people will tind 
the best and cheapest s for house- 


 @leaning and scouring. All grocers it. No. 24. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE {eaten Can. Catal er 
VOR XOUNG LADIES. vy. E. N, English, Prin. 


Iss SU SRLEEROARDIEG AND DAY SCHOOL 
for You a Pine St., Philadelphia. 

4ist year begins 
ladies and misses dress, 


as shoot ae » 4301 Walnut St., Phila. Pa 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


. DR. VORDEN, 


sees Eee, ladelphia. 
“THE MISSES ANABLE'S 


Touna LADIES, wee pad Ng x Sas 
re-open September 2, at :6 Bayard Street. 


INDERGARTEN: The 16th semt-annual train- 
Ce of the Chicago Sd emgeig Tomtonls gee 
. tee. or ah i particulars ae vars the aod 
reuaen Association, 175 224 8 t., Chicago, 


Bees ORE LOST eeone 


Will re e students. All interested 
Tadaoning 


measly Be ee tion Bet, Mase. 


enicmie ACADEMY, |, OGonTz, 
nexcelled location and surrohedings. wow school 
ipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. Thor- 
preparation for College or Scientific School. For 

_ ,eircular, etc., address JNo. CALVIN RICK, A.M., Prin. 


BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, ACA ACADEMY, 


A FIRST-CLAS ete trl HOME SCHOOL. 
any or or Business; cong aided; 


Tn gg 
rene yet ek 2 Be Brive, ai, a.McyPrinolpal, 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SOnoot FOR CIRLS, 
1020 Prospect Stree Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Getober 1, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .¢ of the 


halt-dozen bes' in New 
aeons. rene pay aoe oor 1 in ~ ance wilt cover 

nary tuition, board, ony tg ,room and beating for 
the fall term inning Au Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEELE, Principals Wilbrabam, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F R WOMEN, 


AURORA, N. Y. 
LL COLLEGIATE Course ofStudy. Location beauti- 
fol w and bealthfal. Buildings elegans, 4 refined Corte 
tian home. ins Se ee Send 
sae 4 8S. FRISBER, 0. D President. 


trae COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, 
ur 











gues Po Seppe ied Bese ine 
































PA,, opens first Thurscay in September. Col- 
department furnishes a full Classical Course of 
rears. Charges, including board, $193 for 40 weeks, 

oe ae prepares for College, Teaching, 

Charges, including board, $183 for 40 
Seake balding a ae by steam. F or catalogue, 
apply to v. T. L. SELP, D. D., President, 


PENNSYLVANIA teaser. 


en 28th ae opens Se a 


rk i ¥ COLL 
Cou RSES LN ay 4 7 L ENGLNEERI ret ‘CHEMISTRY, 
CHITECTURE, A 
THoRoveHL x aeaAwtaen PRE  aearoet CouRSES, 
Circulars of Cor. CHAS. E. HYATT, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadel hia. to 
OGonTz, the spacious country-seat of Jay CooKR, 

will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For cireulars, apply to PrRinciPaLs, Ogonts School, 


Montgomery County, Pa. 
incipals. Principal Emerita, 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss H, A. DILLAYER 


Miss Sytvia J. Ea-~TMAN. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 
M¥ACK-ON-TEE-MURSON. 
Ladies, BA ym 
vs and Young Men. 
opular Rates, Art, Music, 
odern Lan qpaaee. ‘and ¥ arpeerings Send for N New 
tak gue. Next year opens Sept, I 
W. MH, BANNISTER, A.M. Principal. 











your clothing going to pieces. 


Sold everywhere, 











- Weather 


isthe very best 
— time 


to ¢ 
SSS Pyle’s Pearl. 


wy S 
SS ine. Then the 


wash is largest, ae a saving of time and toil is best 


appreciated. 


Think of doing y @large wash with little or 


no rubbing. Censider how much longer your delicate 
summer clothing will last if not rubbed to pieces on a 
washboard. A saving isa gain. You'll be surprised 
and pleased with the cleanliness, satisfaction and com- 

fort which comes of the use of PEARLINE. 

Simple—any servant can use it. Perfectly harm- 
/ less—you can soak your finest linen and laces in 
Pearline and water for a month, with safety. Delightful in the bath—makes the water 
soft. Perhaps you have been using some of the imitations and have sore hands and find 


gt 


Moral—use the original.and best. 
Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


After 


looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


postage, which is fourteen cents. 


In writing, you may simply 


say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 


“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable seryice you have rendered.” 


for examination. 


From the Rev. F. N. Petouset. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
—_ that it will meet the wants of a great ma y teach- 
ere are very few whom it would not make bet- 

fer teachers, It ws upon me that it is the right 


to belpe the right and most cr tly ada: 
our teachers do better work 





One copy of the. book mailed, 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walhiut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Prax KLIN Med aeree E, New Athens, 0. Boarding, 
room, & books, $1. $5 per wk. W.A. Williams, Prest. 





Moos ate: J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE), Principal. 





Ror en (Wellesley Pre aot) School 
for Sons ines Auburndale, Mass. hth year 
1889. Miss Deata T. Se. rincipal. 


BY Sire cogs INSTITUTE, Carlisle, Pa., for young 
Al ladies. Re-opens Sept. 18. Healthful, home- 
like, thorough instruction. Miss HARRIET L, DEXTER. 





END FOR CATALOGUE tothe MWSTIC VAL- 
bobs INSTIT«t TE, age, Conn. 


22d year. Both sexes, Numbertiniced“Singil classes™ 


UNION ACADEMY, ANNA,ILL. 7th year. 
A preparatory school of high grade, Christian aims, 
modern methods. $103 to $139. Apply early. 





BETHLEHEM, PA. Rosen s school tor 
Girls, 224 year. Academic course. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WaLsnH, Principal. 


MARIETTA COLLECE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES, MODERATE EXPENSES. Address, 
President EATON, Marietta, @hio. 


sop /.B.& E.L SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN’~ CO, 
Manufacturers of 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
D Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


BAXTER G. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL ax> LODG 
FURNITUR 


aaa 
“tities 














LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH # FURNITURE 


anu facturers in the Country 
Bosto: 


8.C.8 ALL acon - s m, Mass. 


BAINERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


re nila., 





nee Ps for fluc, 
Cc. A. HART & CO., i238 N. 3d & 


FLAGS AND Taaweinn 
Fors CO BROS. B and iti, other uses, 


sis OS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction .goarautned. or nosale. Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furnished % a Lopplicetion. 


J. 
No. 36 South 2's St.. f.. Philadetphia, Pa. 











MS BARTLETT'S Souevasriy Miss NOTT’S) 
HOME AND DAY & I0L FOR _ YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., New ives. onn. Thorough 
pioparation for college, Circulars on application. 


Deas Seminary for Young Ladies. West 
Chester, Pa. 34th school vear begins Sept.16. Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful and Pee 4 
location’ Languages, music, Grawiné, Bron Be 

$180 per year. Catalogues. R. DARLIN 


OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL (founded 
in 1664). Oneof the oldest mee eT ay”, hoolsin wd 8. 
Prepares for college scientific school. opeeee 
more boys for Yale than any other ~ ‘or a 
logue, address Gro, L. Fox, Rector, New Haven, Ct. 











(for Lge la 


VON BORA COLLEGE (@,5'? 


The president has 19yea s’ experience. Not sectar lan: 
winters very mild; no malaria. Inst. music and entire 
cost, $185. Send for cata, Rev. J. I. MILLER, Pres’t. 


DOUCLASS SEMINARY 


g ladies, W 
tne he tens yer opens Sept. “ ae wien a tg Panis 
admitted to Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
A home for the boys. Select, thorough, healthy. 
14 acres of playground, ‘Thirty second year. Terms, 
$300 to $400. Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 
will cover all necessar 


$ 2 O O a school wer all ceunary expenses for for 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 


burnham. are, Sen‘ for catalogue to 
H. 8. COW ELL, A.M., Principal. 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 
wn, New Jersey, September 25. Tho’ hb instruc 
ish, thine wg and Géefman; Music.and 





Address, 








Grounds ample for recreation. Climate of Mor- 





ristown unsurpasse'. . Terms: Boarding pu 
Circulars on application 





T. BEACON ACADEMY. Select home 
4) school. Home comforts, home care. College 
preparatory, Dept. of music, art, science. Corres- 
pondence solicited, J. FRE D SMI TH, A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Fishkill on Hudson, New York. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO: 
CHURCH 20 Washington St., Bosto: - i 
LIGHT Pa 





ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. 
50th year. Offers rare educational facilities for 
both sexes. Terms moderate. High one. healthful, 
Steam heating ; Lov fire esc: Te, . Addre 
HOS. HANLON, D.D., “President. 





RICKETT COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
“Girard Building.” Broad and < hestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
home, for the thorongh preparation of voung men and 
women for successful engagements in ‘business life. 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BROOKE HALL. for Girls and Young Ladi 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for Boys and 
Young Men. 
SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard graduate), 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphia). 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND Hupson River INstTiTUTE. Healthfully ani 
teautifully locared in the Hudson River Vallev. Af- 
fords superior ad vantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by astrong faculty of experienced professors and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical 
culture. A Conservatory ef Music and Art of 
high grade. 36th year ovens Sept. 9. send for illus- 
trated catalogue. ‘Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres't. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Reierto John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General,and 
J. D. Wattles, Publisher of ‘The Sunday School Times, 

Send for § e pamphiet to E. S. JOH NSTON’S 
Inatitaute, é. cor, llth & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMERING 


corrected; method ae preneoee & great eee! Send 
for testimontals, Ez. J. E. THO Rare, 
ewten Centre, Mass. 

















19) Michigan St., Chi 
25 N. 13th St., Philadelp 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells. 
Cumes anp Prats for CHURCH 


a ediseed 
sitimeve, Mas 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
cSHAN ES 6o., 
Mention this paper. 





uality Bells for Beane Chimes, 


pas 

, ete, ully ware Write for 
Prices BUC E BELL 1 FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O: 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DO YOU writing paper st rensonabls 
WRITE? 


aw ask your stationer for 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 
WA 


oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
Express ofien cheaper. | \in Street, Bosto: 
BUSHNELL’S Sor Pocmehte. Letter 


or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
ms reaeieni: wn and eed, 
around the ba x, 











send 3 two-cent stamps for 
= By me one’ samp of 
resenting over 250 
varied “oy whieh’ we sell b: 
AMUE 


the 
D co. es Frank- 











If he does not keep them, 
ee note size, $1 a shal 
OSHNELL, Lean’, 47 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that 


trust’ 
dhe publisher will tefuad te 


é, bowover, as odvortomnant of © patty net ln. gued Mending Ne tanteenenne Werte 


ny monkey thal luey lose Waeresy 





